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MOHARA nature’s own miracle 


You just can’t improve on nature! And that’s MOHARA 

... a beautiful blend of silky mohair for resistance to wrinkles 
and fine tropical worsted for coolness. A Mohara suit and an 
extra pair of Mohara slacks give you a summer wardrobe that will 
serve you well day and night ... and the price isn’t sky-high. 


And since every garment is tailored by Joseph & Feiss from a 
Pacific Mills fabric, you can be sure of the quality. At selected 
fine stores everywhere. Suits $49.95; Sport Coats $ Slacks $15.95. 
MOHARA is S.E.&T. (to resist water and stains... retain crease and shape 
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It is happy for you that you 


possess the art of pleasing with delicacy. 


Jane Austen 
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Expect to find in Benson & Hedges certain pleasures no 
other cigarette offers. Luxurious flavor, classic in taste. 
Costlier tobaccos, meticulously blended. Cigarette-case 
box, custom-tailored. Filter mouthpiece, recessed so that 
only the flavor touches your lips. 
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Torrington produces complete 
for use in knitting the popular 
Raschel fabrics for lingerie, underwear, 


lace and other articles. 
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An Easier Row to Hoe 


A new type of anti-friction bearing—the 
Torrington Needle Thrust Bearing, which 
weighs only ounces and is as thin as a washer 
—is now helping to increase the operating 
ease and efficiency of many types of farm 
machinery. 

This new bearing joins the Needle Bearing, 
also pioneered by The Torrington Company, 
in #iving greater power and safety to automatic 
transmissions, steering gears, king pins and 
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] units Cold-headed fasteners, made by Progr 


ssive 
mpany, a Torrington 
division, are vital parts in many industrial, 


many other mechanisms in farm machinery, 
automobiles and other automotive equipment. 

The Torrington Company serves industry, 
home and school with a wide variety of other 
products, ranging from bicycles and school 
furniture to precision items for heavy machin- 
ery. metalworking and shoe manufacture. 

For more than ninety years, Torrington 
engineers and technicians have worked with 
designers in planning tomorrow's progress. 


THE 
TORRINGTON 
COMPANY 


Torrington, Connecticut 
ndustry since 1866 from plants located in the 
United States, Canada, England and Germany 
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...and ask yourself this question: 


“AM | A SAFE DRIVER?” 


You are a safe driver if you... 






observe traffic regulations, especially about speed 
watch other drivers and try to anticipate 

their actions 

drive extra-carefully when pedestrians, especially 
children, are about 

know distances required to stop your car 
completely at various speeds 

never drive when you are fatigued, ill or upset 
lower your speed as darkness approaches 

signal other motorists in ample time 

keep your car in top mechanical condition 


















You are not a safe driver if you... 






fail to observe right of way 

follow too closely behind the car ahead 

weave in and out of traffic lanes 

pass on hills or curves when there is no clear 

view ahead 

do not adjust your speed to weather and traffic 

conditions 

¢ fail to lower lights when a car approaches 

¢ take chances in hazardous situations 

¢ feel over-confident or believe accidents happen 
only to the other fellow 

¢ speed through traffic lights on the yellow signal 

¢ mix alcohol and driving 
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1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 1 
Please send me the free booklet, = Jj 


“How's Your Driving?” 6-57-T 
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Buy and Specify 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY 










































OTHER KIND | 


and never lost a tire 
or a customer ! 


How triple-tempered 
TRIPLE-TOUGH 3-T NYLON CORD 
kept Harris Baking Co. rolling 
during road work that drove 
traffic cross-country. 


“The road builders helped us wherever 
humanly possible—but on our mountain- 
ous Ozark routes, most of the detours 
were J]Nhuman problems. 


“Our bread trucks took to stream beds, 
fields and canyon-like bypasses,” con- 
tinues Harris Superintendent Coleman 
Currier. “Some stretches so bad, the 
mail went horseback! So bad that even 
a broken-down section of flint or gravel 
road looked like a boulevard! 

“But we had to keep rolling — on time. 
Each truck delivers 160 tons of bread 
annually, with 80 consumer calls daily. 
If we miss rush hours, we can choke on 
unsold bread. 

“We broke wheels, rims, axles—tore out 
rear ends—but never lost a Triple-Tough 
8-T Nylon Cord tire! Goodyear’s process 
for triple-tempering tire cord is really 
something. Those tires took fantastic 
beatings—yet kept us rolling when com- 
petitors couldn’t get through. 


“We knew we could depend on 3-T Nylon. 
Been using it since Goodyear brought it 
out —and now our whole fleet is on it! 


“In our particular operation,” continues 
Mr. Currier, “3-T Nylon delivers 4 TIMES 
OUR FORMER ORIGINAL MILEAGE. 
And where former tires seldom took even 
ONE recap, we now get 4 or 5! We leave 
recapping to our Goodyear dealer. He 
checks regularly—and recaps when most 
economical. 

“It’s done wonders for our profits. Tire- 
cost-per-mile is lowest in our history — 
and practically NO tire down time! That 
sure helps on routes where servicing one 
down-truck can kill half a day. 

“Few operations are tough as ours—but 
I'd tell any trucker: ‘If you’re not on 
Goodyear Triple-Tough 3-T Nylon Cord, 
you’re operating at needlessly high 
cost!’” 

Harris Baking Co., Rogers, Arkansas, 
operates 16 routes covering 18 northwest 
Arkansas counties and 3 in southwest 
Missouri — clocking a million back-road 
miles yearly. For still other significant 
case histories, see your Goodyear dealer 
or contact Goodyear, Truck Tire Dept., 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


LICKS THE 3 GREAT TIRE-KILLERS ! * 


Look for this nearby Goodyear 
dealer sign for better tire values— 
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Unless a tire’s cord body withstands 
the HEAT of tough runs—the SHOCK of mur- 
derous bumps—the FATIGUE of long, hard 
service—all the rubber in the world can’t save 
it! TRIPLE-TOUGH 3-T Cord is triple-tempered 
by Goodyear’s exclusive “Tension, Tempera- 
ture and Time” process expressly to lick those 
3 great tire-killers—and so deliver more miles, 


— better tire care. Tubeless or Tube-Type more recaps. 
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LETTERS 





Epitaphs 
Sir: 

Your article “The Passing of McCarthy” 
{May 13] was well written, well documented 
and objective. His last years must have been 
like those of Boyle and Joxer Daly, those 
other two friends of John Barleycorn in 
Juno and the Paycock. They, too, saw “the 
whole worl’s in a state 0’ chassis.” 

CLAUDE DE CRESPIGNY 
Houston 


SIR: 

AMERICA LOST ONE OF HER HEROES, WHO WAS 
CRUCIFIED ON A STONY PATCH OF BIGOTRY AND 
POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY. GOD REST HIS SOUL, 

JAMES A. BOULES 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


Sir: 

Joe McCarthy's friends will not like your 
story of his passing, Never a friend of 
McCarthy, neither did I. “Have you left 
no sense of decency ?” 

Jane A. HAMM 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Sir: 

Aiter the maudlin sentimentality with 
which our newspapers treated the demise 
of a man who occupied one of our Senate 
seats for eleven vears, Time's account was 
like a breath of fresh, clean air. 

N. J. NICHOLS 
Milwaukee 


SIR: 
A DAY OP RECKONING COMES FOR EVERY 
MAN. NATURALLY, JOE'S CAME EARLY, 
WILLIAM D. BARRINGTON JR. 
LINCOLN, MASS. 
Sir: 
Senator Joseph McCarthy has just per- 
formed his greatest public service. 
J. N. JENSEN 
San Leandro, Calif. 


Sir: 

I sincerely hope that the vilifiers and de- 
tractors of Senator McCarthy have as few 
mistakes to answer to God for as Joe has. 

Epwarp CLARKE 
The Bronx, N.Y. 


Middle East Maelstrom 
Sir: 
That King Hussein cover [May 6] was the 
best Time has used since I forget when. 
Rosert H. KILLWYN 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

For the first time I can now say that I 
understand what is really going on in the 
Middle East. 

Epitu L. Norton 
Findlay, Ohio 


Sir: 

I am happy that King Hussein has ap- 
parently thwarted the Egyptian-Syrian plot 
against him. Let us hope that Hussein's 
new-found power does not go to his head. 

JoHN NEUFELD 
Detroit 


Sir: 
Your insistence on accusing Egypt of being 
a pro-Communist country, which is not true, 
will move Egypt closer to the Soviets, Egypt 
is pro-itself. 
Mustara Et-Rtirat 
Norman, Okla. 


Hidden Treasures 
Sir: 

Highly appreciative of your fine article 
in the May 6 issue on “Masterpieces of 
Chinese Art,” and especially of the reproduc- 
tion of Cowherd, I am prompted to send 
you the following quotation from a poem 
by Tu Fu (712 to 770 A.D.) concerning 
Han Kan, the T’ang Dynasty painter of 
Cowherd. The poem, A Song of a Painting 
(in my English version* from the literal 
English text of Kiang Kang-hu), is addressed 
to General Ts’ao, who was a painter of war 
horses preceding Han Kan. Tu Fu, easily 
one of China's greatest poets, would appar- 
ently not have agreed with your estimate of 
Han Kan as being “China's greatest painter 
of horses”: 


... Han Kan, your follower, has likewise 
grown proficient 

At representing horses in all their atti- 
tudes; 

But picturing the flesh, he fails to draw 
the bone— 

So that even the finest are deprived of 
their spirit. 

You, beyond the mere skill, used your 
art divinely— 

And expressed, not only horses, but the 
life of a good man... 

Yet here you are, wandering in a world 
of disorder 

And sketching from time to time some 
petty passer-by, 


% The Jade Mountain, an anthology of T'ang 
Dynasty poetry, translated by Poet Bynner 
from the texts of Kiang Kang-hu. 
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People note your case with the whites 
of their eyes. 

There's nobody purer, there's nobody 
poorer. 

... Read in the records, from earliest 
times, 

How hard it is to be a great artist. 

Witter BYNNER 
Santa Fé, N.Mex. 


Sir: 

Thanks a million yuan for “Masterpieces 
of Chinese Art.” The reproductions were on 
marvelous paper that will hold up well in 
my collection of art clippings from Time & 
Lire. 

Martin Ries 


New York City 


Sir: 

I have never seen such exquisite paintings 
in my life, especially the one entitled Mist 
in Wooded Mountains. How I would love 
to have one like that to cover one wall of 
my living room. 

Emma J. Jonis 
Taunton, Mass. 


Fallout 
Sir: 

Concerning the article on “The Peril of 
Strontium go” [May 6], | feel very strong- 
ly that we should heed Dr. Schweitzer's 
warning. 

If our world remains uncontaminated by 
radiation (or is it too late for that?), there 
is always the possibility of making peace 
with our enemies. But you can’t make peace 
with a world infiltrated with fallout, . 

Emma W. RENNER 


Ambler, Pa. 
Sir: 

Thank you for the tranquilizer prescribed 
by gentle Dr. Libby. It is a vast relief to 
know that we may dismiss from our minds 
the fears that have haunted Dr. Schweit- 
zer. Surely it is needless to face fearful 
facts when playing ostrich is so much more 
comforting. 

Marjorie M. MacBain 
Elm Grove, Wis. 
Sir: 

Libby's deductions are unsound, untrue 
and dangerous. Our H-bomb testing is 
matched by Russia's, and so the race goes 
on, and will and must lead to war, ie¢., to 
a destruction of our civilization. 

T. W. Garve 


Columbus, Ohio 


Good Company 
Sir: 

I think St. Louis Post-Dispatch Editorial 
Writer Rufus Terral [who parodied Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's mixed metaphors—Tiae, 
April 22] should know that Ike is in 
good company. In Hamlet we find Shake- 
speare writing: “Take arms against a sea of 
troubles.” 

R. J. SANDERS 
Winnipeg, Man, 


Sir: 

Give me a man who has the courage of 
his convictions no matter how they are ex- 
pressed—and I mean Mr. Eisenhower. 

Mrs. H. L. CUNNINGHAM 
Honolulu, T.H. 


Jackson's Aide 
Sir: 

The great painting of The Last Meeting 
of Lee and Jackson, appearing in the book 
section [May 6], belongs to the estate of 
the late Colonel J. B. Sinnott, C.S.A., an 
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its for you" 


Three simple words... 


But they mean so much, for nothing is more personal, 
or contributes more to your daily living than the telephone. 


To a busy woman, the telephone means convenience and 
time saved. To a businessman, speed and efficiency. 
Wherever you are, whatever you do, your telephone 
adds immeasurably to the pleasure and 

business of living. Use it more. 


L: LEIS FIM pe 





One phone to a home is no longer enough, 
One of the handiest places for an additional 

telephone is the kitchen... the most 
popular kind is a wall type in gay color, 


(ae) GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS e 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y, 
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- Something 
| WONDERFUL 
F has happened 


e tobourbon! ° 
. It’s 


i (MARLO4, 


+ Perfected 
‘BOURBON! 


BY J. W. DANT 


Our choicest six year old 

bourbon is made better to 
begin with...then it’s “char- 
| coal perfected’ with the 
finest maple chip charcoal... 
just before bottling. There’s 
nothing quite like iton the 4 
market...yet the price is far 4 
less than you'd expect. ; 


6 90 
YEARS OLD PROOF 
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BOURBON WHISKY + DANT DISTILLERS 
COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








aide and bodyguard of General Stonewall 
Jackson, 

Colonel Sinnott, beardless, is depicted in 
the painting as the youngest of the three 
escort horsemen in the background. The 
colonel was riding next to the general when 
Jackson was accidentally shot, and was the 
one who went for the doctor. 

J. B. Suynorrt IIT 


New Orleans 
q For the portrait of Reader Sinnott’s 
grandfather, see cut.—Eb. 





Bettmann Archive 


Jingle Jangle 
Sir: 

In your story on singing commercials 
6] you stated that the White Owl 
ars’ commercial, using Composer Loesser’s 
music from The Most Happy Fella, “sold not 
only White Owls but tickets to the show.” 

In Florida some of us are unappreciative 
of the finer things. We detest Mr, Weede and 
company and all colors of owls. I take 
sadistic pleasure in turning off the sound 

C. C. CasH 





Orlando, Fla. 


Sir 
Frank Productions would seem to be a 
misnomer for a jingle firm. The name Loes- 
ser Productions would be more appropriate. 
Bos McCurpy 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Advice to Americans 
Sir: 

Mr. Coulter [who characterized Americans 
as money-mad neurotics—Time, April 29] is 
typical of those incredibly stupid people who 
are so vocal in England. It is to the Ameri- 
cans’ credit that they show continued toler- 
ance in the face of articles full of half-truths, 
designed for the consumption of a section 
of the unthinking British public. 

D. ToMLINSON 
Sydney, Australia 


Sir 

The writers of articles criticizing Ameri- 
cans remind me of an excerpt from Aesop's 
tale of “The Fox and the Grapes.” The moral 
of this tale is that there are many who pre- 
tend to despise what is beyond their reach. 

NoORBERTA FULLAN 

Andover, England 





Sir: 
Develop more calluses, my brothers 
D. M. Frensurc 
Parkway Village, N.Y. 


Eyes on Texas 
Sir 

Your factual reporting of the relative 
kinds of justice meted out to white people 
and Negroes in the South [May 6] just took 


my breath away. How, in the name of Heav 
en, can these two trials and verdicts be 
reconciled under the same system of justice ? 

Wm. H. McCormick 
The DEW Line, Canada 


Sir: 

I must express my resentment. Texas is 
not the only state which has had integration 
troubles. While I do not condone a mistrial 
such as was given Ross, do not judge all 
of Texas by it. 

Jim Hiccrins 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Sir 

The U.S. can never impress the Asians 
with overtures of friendship or fully gain 
their confidence as long as it has the odor of 
racial segregation in its own backyard. 

C. JOHN 
Lyallpur, Pakistan 
Sir 

You have reported Texas’ shortcomings 
ably and well. Don’t forget to mention State 
Senators Kazen and Gonzalez, two Texans 
who are not afraid to speak out against 
discrimination. 





Bos AVERITT 
Austin, Texas 
@ For news of Senators Kazen and 
Gonzalez, see Trae, May 13.—Eb. 
Sir: 
The “Eyes of Texas” 
their optometrists. 


should check 


A. E. Woops 


with 


Sarasota, Fla. 
Sir: 

As a white, native-born Marylander, the 
“mighty and glorious” State of Texas sud 
denly seems very, very small. 

EuGENE P. MILEwsKI 


Baltimore 
Sir: 

As a 20-year citizen of the Lone-Star 
State, I wish to report that your article 


makes the word “Texan” stick in my throat. 
Howarp D. Coie 
Houston 


The Structure of Faith 
Sir: 

The warning by the Rev. John E. Kelly 
that Roman Catholics should not hear Billy 
Graham's preaching |Timz, May 6] sounds 
like an expression of fear rather than of 
confidence, Could he be trying to do the 
thinking for his constituency ? 

ALBERT W. Huyck Jr. 
Pamplico, S.C. 
Sir: 

Roman Catholics who are instructed in 
their faith have neither need nor desire for 
Graham's revival meetings. They would stay 
away more from fear of boredom than be- 
cause of any ecclesiastical prohibition 

Frep D, CHAMBERLIN 





Madison, Wis. 
Listening in Style 


Sir: 

Re your article on Milton Cross and the 
Metropolitan Opera [April 29): the “Texan 
who had one of the plush seats sent to him 
so he could ‘listen in style’ " happened to be 
me. While in New York in 1937, I read that 
the Metropolitan Opera House was being 
renovated. Mr. Brown, the building superin 
tendent, Iet me pick out the seat that | 
wanted, and had it sent to me. Its back has 
the original upholstery put there in 1888. 

Sam G. Dunn, M.D. 


Lubbock, Texas 
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Heart of the Radiamatic Pyrometer is 
the thermopile, shown here actual 
size. It is spot welded throughout 
under microscopes. 


Honeywell’s radiamatic pyrometer measures 

the temperature of bars, rolls or billets of 

hot metal without touching them—even when 

they move past it at high speeds. It responds to 
temperature changes ranging from 1300°F 

to 7OOO’F, in 0.4 of a second. Compensating 
automatically for temperature variations 

in the surrounding air, the pyrometer is 

accurate within 2 per cent. It is one of more 

than 12,000 controls and systems from Honeywell, 


one of America’s most exciting companies. 


Honeywell 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. During the past 39 years, Mr. Allyn has acquired 
a total of 12 policies with this company. 





“Here is a demonstration of democracy 


we can proud y show the world a 


1 message to 


imericans 


from STANLEY C. ALLYN, Chairman, National Cash Register Co 


Chairman, United States Delegation—9th General Conference UNESCO 


‘“G' TTING nations to understand each 
other is one of the most important 
tasks the world faces today. This is not 
easy. Exporting ideas can be far more 
difficult than exporting products, 

“Until recently, we Americans lacked 
the right term to describe our economic 
system. Today we have a thoroughly 
descriptive name—‘People’s Capitalism’. 

“It describes our capitalism of the 
people—millions of people. 

“For example, it has often been said 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Assurance Company 


10 


that anyone who owns a life insurance 
policy is a capitalist. Certainly, if estab- 
lishing security for one’s family and sav- 
ing for a happy retirement make a 
capitalist, then this ts true, 

“Today there are more than 103 mil- 
lion policyholders in America, This great 
and growing life insurance ownership 
stands as one of the most dramatic dem- 
onstrations to help us show other 
nations of the world what ‘People’s 
Capitalism’ can accomplish.” 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





TO MARK NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL'S 


100TH ANNIVERSARY... 


E TAKE pride in bringing you this 
message from an outstanding man, 
The Northwestern Mutual “family” of 
representatives from coast to coast looks 
forward to many more years of adding 


strength to ‘People’s Capitalism’. 
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Togetherness inspires her buying decisions... 





Selecting the new silver pattern 


Mother knows, from her own experience, that a happy marriage and a happy home deserve 
sterling silver—so she gets her daughter started collecting her own silver service while she’s 


young. Again, Togetherness inspires her buying decision. 


alli 
» o 
The magazine of Togetherness... Mc ja Re 





—Years ahead for smooth, quiet comfort 





EVERYBODY GOES FOR THE VISCOUNT 


People react in different ways to their first and the Vickers Viscount is still the only plane 
Viscount flight. Some are so thrilled by the lack of | of this type in airline service in North America. 
noise and vibration that they get quite talkative. Discover the Viscount for yourself, Jt’s 

Some enjoy the big panoramic picture windows so fomorrow's way to fly—and it’s here today! 

much they don’t say a word. And others find the You can fly Viscount with Capital Airlines, 
muted hum of the four slim Rolls-Royce engines Trans-Canada Air Lines, British West Indian 
as relaxing as a lullaby. But for all kinds of Airways, and Cubana Airlines. Remember 
passengers, the first Viscount trip comes as a glad there are many other airlines featuring 


discovery. There’s just nothing like jet-prop flying, Viscount service throughout the world. 
q J £ jet-prop 1) £ 





VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD., WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND «© MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 
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: ‘ 
152 calories in cake 
with chocolate sauce 
when you sweeten with sugar 


You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 


and you can't taste the difference 


Sucary!l makes it easier for you to 
watch your weight...by giving you 
wholly natural sweetness in your 
diet . . . without one single calorie. 
Sucaryl is the first calorie-free sweetener 
that tastes just like sugar in ordinary use. 
You'll find it sweetens drinks, fruits, and 
cereal to perfection. Cook with it, bake 


with it; use it practically anywhere you 





70 calories in cake 
and sauce combined 


would sugar. Any Sucaryl-sweetened dish 
tastes just like its sugar-sweetened twin. 
Sucaryl, of course, is for anyone sensibly 
counting his or her calories, and for those 
who cannot eat sugar. You get Sucaryl 
in tablets or solution; low-salt diets call 


for Sucaryl Calcium. Abbott Laboratories, 


(bGott 


North Chicago, Illinois 


and Montreal, Canada. 


when you sweeten with Sucaryl 






JUST OFF 
THE PRESS! 


Our brand-new 

cookbook, "Calorie 
saving Recipes with Sucaryl"’, in 
cludes the recipes for the sugarless Sponge 
Cake and Low-Calorie Chocolate Sauce 
shown above, Also dozens of new, kitchen 
tested ideas for desserts, swect breads, sauces 





dressings...50 wonderful recipes in all! Get 


your free copy, at your drug store 


Sucaryl 


Non-Caloric Sweetener—No Bitter Aftertaste 





This sweet, smooth and sassy new 
Chevrolet has its own special way 
of going. It’s spirited, sure... but 
a honey to handle. And if the 
roads out your way suddenly seem 
newer, that’s Chevy’s new ride! 
We might as well own up to it— 
there’s a certain restless energy about 
the new Chevrolet. It’s not the stay- 
at-home type at all. Even when it’s 
parked in the driveway, you can tell 
it’s poised to travel. 


The plain fact is, this beauty’s full 





Frisky is the word for Chevy! Here's the Bel Air 4-door Sedan with Body by Fisher 


velvet smooth 
and full of spunk ! 


of vim, vigor and V8 action! (Horse- 
power, you know, ranges up to 245*.) 
But for all its fresh and frisky ways, 
Chevy’s a real solid citizen on the 
highway. 

It’s a honey to handle—sure-footed 
on curves, beautifully smooth on 
roads that have seen better days, 
always quick and quiet in its response 
to your touch. 

You’d have to go a long way to find 
a car that offers more pure pleasure. 
But it’s just a short trip to your 
Chevrolet dealer’s. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 
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‘67 CHEVROLET 





*Optional at extra cost. 270- 
h.p. high-performance V8 
engine also available at extra 
cost, 
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HEN Time Correspondent Fred 

Klein stopped by last month at 
Picasso’s villa in Cannes, the artist's 
first question was whether Klein had 
seen the latest Picasso show in Paris. 
Klein replied that he had, produced 
the catalogue to prove it. Delighted 
Picasso grabbed some colored crayons 
whipped off a quick sketch on the cata- 
logue’s cover showing a faun with red 
eyes, blue nose and green beard, then 
signed it as a souvenir of the visit (sec 
cut). For the firsthand account that 
Klein brought back with him of Picas- 
so’s life today, plus an evaluation of 
Picasso’s most comprehensive U.S. 
show thus far, see Art. 





OCKETS have always been as 

much a part of the U.S. summer 
scene as Fourth of July oratory. But 
today their gigantic descendants have 
become one of the fastest-growing U.S. 
industries and a first line of national 
defense. As missiles begin to supplant 
aircraft in the U.S. arsenal, the rocket- 
men are developing a fantastic new 
family of engines to conquer outer 
space. For a look at the companies 
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DAVID DOUGLAS DUNCAN 


PICASSO & CORRESPONDENT KLEIN 


that make the power plants of the fu- 
ture, see Bustness, The Rocket's Red 
Glare. 


[TE ERARY symbols are made not 
only by authors, but by readers— 
whenever they feel the need to sum up 
a phase of their own lives and times. 
Readers seized on Goethe's Werther 
and Byron's Childe Harold as handy 
symbols of romanticism, on Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary and Ibsen's Nora to 
stand for the restless “modern” wom- 
in, on Hemingway's Lady Brett to 
personify the Lost Generation, on Sin- 
clair Lewis’ Babbitt to embody a gen- 
eration that resolutely refused to get 
lost. Now a new literary symbol has 
emerged, a character who is a kind of 
poor relation to the rich, left-wing in- 
tellectual of the brilliant Huxley ‘20s. 
He has started not only a new literary 
trend in Britain, but he marks the end 
of an intellectual era. See Books 


Lucky Jim & His Pals. 


HATEVER happened to the big 

brassy nightclub? It is fast disap- 
pearing, together with its chorus lines 
revolving lights, oppressive waiters and 
stiff cover charges, Taking its place. 
for better or for worse, is a new phe- 
nomenon of American night life. See 
Music, Rise of the Music Room. 
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Big Picture Portable, 
smartly styled and compact, 
with 149 sq. in. viewing area, 
Here is Magnavox perform- 
ance that surpasses many 
ordinary “‘stay-at-home”’ — 
sets. Lightweight and de- 
pendable. enough to travel 
anywhere you go... anda 
perfect second set for chil- 
dren’s room, kitchen or den. 
Also available with all 82- 
channel tuning. The Wilshire 
in bronze or ivory, only 


$139.90 (VHF). { 
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Magnificent entertainment wherever 













you go...in portable television, 
phonographs or transistor radios... 
with all the quality, performance 
and value you expect...and get... 
only from Magnavox. Your nearest 
dealer is listed in the yellow pages 
of your phone book. The Magnavox 


Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Mi the magnificent 
a xy meawvox 


i high-fidelity television+radio-phonographs 
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Sounds so Big . . . costs 
so little! And you'll enjoy 
listening pleasure wherever 
you are. Compact and light- 
weight, two extended-range 
Magnavox speakers, push- 
pull amplifier, precision rec- 
ord changer. The Melody 
Master, in sparkling scuff- 
proof colors, only $79.50. 


Fits Pocket or Purse 
...and it’s every ounce a 
magnificent Magnavox! The 
Companion all-transistor per- 
sonal radio performs bril- 
liantly for hundreds of hours 
on only one low-cost battery 
...and with room filling 
tone quality. Your choice 
of colors with battery, only 
$59.90 (leather case, private 
earphone slightly more). 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Close to a Flop 


The White House did not even need to 
count its mail to know that the President's 
save-the-budget TV message was the clos- 
est thing to a political flop that Ike has 
ever had. Most perceptive editorial writers 
agreed with what he said (“earnest and 
impressive,” said the often-critical Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald). 
But most also thought that he 
was far too late in saying it. “He 
should have moved when Secre- 
tary Humphrey made his incred- 
ible [curl your hair] criticism,” 
said the pro-budget Atlanta Con- 
stitution, “Meanwhile, the ene- 
mies took possession of the field 
and established themselves on all 
the strategic positions in the po- 
litical terrain.” 

Ike had refused for weeks to 
get excited about the budget up- 
roar. Then one day last week, 
while he was in the midst of 
writing a perfunctory we're- 
doing-the-best-we-can speech, he 
got an urgent call from House 
Minority Leader Joe Martin. 
That evening Joe Martin was 
ushered upstairs to the Presi- 
dent's study and bluntly told Ike 
that the House Appropriations 
Committee was about to make 
heavy Defense bill slashes. Real- 
ly shocked at the prospect of a 
crippling cut—perhaps as much 
as $2.5 billion—Ike determined 
to toughen his speech. 

Total Threat. “I earnestly be- 
lieve that this defense budget represents 
. . . the proper dividing line between na- 
tional danger on the one hand and exces- 
sive expenditure on the other,” he said the 
next night on TV. “If it is materially 
cut, I believe the country would be taking 
a needless gamble . . . To this kind of 
problem I have devoted most of my life. I 
repeat my earnest belief that the estimate 
in the budget for our military forces, 
atomic energy and stockpiling . . . repre- 
sents a defense program which is as nearly 
accurate, in present circumstances, as it is 
humanly possible to make it.” 

The new Eisenhower defense line was 
strong and important, but it was sand- 
bagged by his routine explanation of the 
rest of his program—ranging all the way 
from the need for domestic expenditures 


(“essential national interest and no 
more”) to the necessity for such parts of 
his overseas program as foreign aid and 
the U.S. Information Agency (“We must 
wage peace aggressively . . .’’). Next day 
at his press conference he even pulled his 
punch on defense by conceding that great- 
er efforts toward unification of the serv- 
ices might produce savings. 

To the peril of the entire Administra- 





Paul Conrod—Denver Post 
“EN GARDE, YOURSELF!” 
Roused from routine by an urgent call. 


tion program, Ike’s polite, reasoned argu- 
ments did not even hit home among his 
old friends, the voters. Only one TV net- 
work (NBC) carried his speech live, and a 
Trendex rating showed that only 11.3% 
were watching (with another 48% not 
watching anything). Time correspondents 
across the U.S. reported that most non- 
professionals just weren't _ listening. 
Staunch Ikemen were disappointed. “Be- 
lieve me,” said a Los Angeles insurance ex- 
ecutive, “the President didn’t change one 
opinion or one vote.” The crusading anti- 
budgeteers were more belligerent than 
ever. “As for taking the President’s word 
for it—well, he has Jost stature with the 
people,” said a Boston flour mill execu- 
tive. “They feel hé isn’t quite the fellow 
they voted for.” 


Tradition Defied. Sensing this reaction, 
Congress promptly gave the Administra- 
tion its worst drubbing in 44 years. One by 
one the House and Senate whacked away 
at appropriation bills for the various Gov- 
ernment departments—State, Justice, 
Commerce, etc. The House score at 
week's end: cuts of nearly $1.5 billion and 
an ambition to cut $1.5 billion more. In 
one outlandish saber dance the House cut 
off all 1958 funds for the Admin- 
istration’s soil bank program, de- 
signed to ease farm gluts by pay- 
ing farmers to take land out of 
production. Chances were good 
that the Senate, or even the 
House itself, would reverse this 
drastic action, but the 192-187 
vote was a sign that in the ec- 
stasy of economy—and the 
chance to take a poke at Ike 
with impunity—even the sacred 
farm vote was not sacred. 

The Senate, adroitly led by 
Chief Democrat Lyndon Baines 
Johnson (see below), defied tra- 
dition by not only refusing to 
restore House cuts but cutting 
even deeper. (One surprising vic- 
tim: J. Edgar Hoover's almost 
sacrosanct Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, clipped some $150,- 
ooo.) And with the Republican 
leadership sitting back in amused 
tolerance, Johnson & Co. turned 
with special glee on the Presi- 
dent’s pet program for fighting 
the propaganda war against 
Communism, the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. The Senate not 
only accepted the House’s $38 
million cut in USIA’s $144 million re- 
quest (which Ike publicly called “the 
worst kind of economy”), but whacked 
$16 million more. 

Leadership Decried. The Eisenhower 
Republicans were hurting badly from the 
budget flap, and they made no secret of 
the fact that they thought Ike's lack of 
leadership was to blame. Not only had 
Democrats and Old Guard Republicans 
gained strength from the general confusion 
(headlined the New Rochelle.N.Y. Stand- 
ard-Star: GOP TELLS IKE TO GO JUMP 
IN BUDGET LAKE), but Ikemen had noth- 
ing of their own to cling to. Reasons: 
t) in order to make speeches defending 
the budget, an Eisenhower Republican had 
to accept the President’s word that it was 
sound; 2) every time an Ikeman staked 
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his political future by defending the budg- 
et he was likely to have the ground cut 
out from under him by members of the 
President’s official family; e.g., just be- 
fore Ike’s TV speech, Presidential Assist- 
ant Sherman Adams proclaimed that the 
budget could stand a $2 billion cut. 

Thus it was not surprising that when 
the time came for the key vote on Ike’s 
USIA, only 14 holdout Republicans* and 
one lone Democrat (Oregon's Richard 
Neuberger) stood up against this sym- 
bolic—and genuinely harmful—slashing 
of the information program. 

Ike himself added a kind of insult to 
the Ikemen’s political injuries. Asked at 
his news conference whether he would go 
over the heads of the budget-cutting Sen- 
ate Republican leadership—California’s 
Bill Knowland and New Hampshire's 
Styles Bridges—to work with the Ejisen- 
hower Republicans who are fighting for 
his program, Ike left his hard-pressed 
Capitol Hill defenders sadly disappointed: 
“I don't see how it is possible for any 
President to work with .. . the whole Re- 
publican group except through their elect- 
ed leadership. This doesn't mean that in 
special cases and for special purposes you 
don't.” Did he intend to “punish” the 
leaders who are attacking his program 
and “reward” those who support it? 
Snapped Ike: “I don’t think it is the func- 
tion of the President of the U.S. to punish 
anybody for voting what he believes.” 

Praise & Blame. Some Ikemen were 
heartened at week’s end by the show of 
fight in his telephoned address to a seven- 
state gathering of Midwestern Republican 
leaders in Cincinnati. For the first time he 
blamed Democratic control of Congress, 
for lagging performance on such meas- 
ures as federal school construction and 
civil rights. Republicans must win control 
of Congress, said he, “for it is clear that 
political responsibility can be definitely 
fixed only when one party controls both 
the legislative and executive branches of 
our Government.” 





* South Dakota’s Karl Mundt, Minnesota’s Ed- 
ward Thye and New Hampshire's Norris Cot- 
ton, plus a dozen Ikemen: Vermont’s George 
Aiken, Colorado’s Gordon Allott, Connecticut's 
Prescott Bush, Kansas’ Frank Carlson, New Jer- 
sey’s Clifford Case and Alexander Smith, Ken- 
tucky’s John Sherman Cooper, New York’s 
Irving Ives and Jacob Javits, Utah’s Arthur Wat- 
kins and Wisconsin's Alexander Wiley. 
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Loyalty in search of a leader. 


Even this mild show of fight had a 
perceptible effect: the odds in Congress 
suddenly rose that Ike’s defense budget 
would suffer little more than half a bil- 
lion token cut because few Congressmen 
were hardy enough to challenge the Eis- 
enhower last word on national security. 
Also many a Democrat was suddenly 
made aware that he might have to an- 
swer to constituents in 1958 for cutting 
the kind of domestic programs that had 
long been the principal Democratic stock 
in trade. 

But Ike’s real make-or-break challenge 
lay just ahead. Old Guard Republicans 
and Southern Democrats alike were wait- 
ing with sharpened knives for the $3.8 
billion foreign aid program. Whether the 
President’s foreign aid speech this week 
would dull these knives and blunt the at- 
tack was the next big question. On the an- 
swer hung nothing less than the political 
prestige—and world stature—of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 





: Paul Schutzer—Lire 
DEMOCRAT JOHNSON 


A leader with a line. 





THE CONGRESS 
Sharp Touch with a Wedge 


As Republicans fretted and fumed 
about their party’s budget split, a Demo- 
crat with a wedge stayed behind the 
scenes, prying and jimmying for hours on 
end with the sharpest touch in politics. He 
was Texas’ Lyndon Baines Johnson, 48, 
majority leader of the U.S. Senate, who 
has been so successful in exploiting G.O.P. 
troubles that he has almost hidden his 
own party’s more basic division. 

During the early weeks of the $71.8 
billion budget brawl, Lyndon kept him- 
self uncommitted, heckled the Republi- 
cans from the sidelines while awaiting 
answers to a budget questionnaire that 
he had mailed out to 39,000 Texans. The 
replies, plus an Easter visit home, con- 
vinced him that economy sentiment was 
running strong. He saw a big political 
issue in the making, and he set his three- 
point party line: 

1) The Republicans are divided on the 
budget. Again and again, Johnson glee- 
fully pointed to such specimens of Re- 
publican budgetary schizophrenia as 
Treasury Secretary George Humphrey’s 
famed “hair-curling’ warning and the 
businessmen’s revolt on the budget. 

2) The Democrats are united. Since, 
in time of peace and prosperity, no Dem- 
ocrat would feel called upon to defend a 
Republican budget, Johnson found it easy 
to unite his party against it, meanwhile 
managing to gloss over the deep Demo- 
cratic splits between Southerners and 
civil-rights advocates, conservatives and 
Fair Dealers. 

3) The Democrats are the party of 
economy. To prove it, Johnson laid down 
a rule for Senate Democrats: take the 
House’s trimmed-down total on each ap- 
propriation bill as a ceiling instead of 
(as tradition had it) a floor. 

Report in Pocket. Everything came 
together for Lyndon Johnson on the 
USIA appropriation. First, USIA Chief 
Arthur Larson was Ike’s protégé and a 
pet whipping boy for Old Guard Repub- 
licans because he had written a book, A 
Republican Looks at His Party, and 
coined what they considered a personally 
obnoxious phrase, “Modern Republican- 
ism.’ That was fine with Lyndon; he 
could use Larson to point up the Repub- 
lican split. Second, the USIA’s shrill crit- 
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ics in press and Congress had managed 
to spread the impression that USIA was 
an international boondoggle. Lyndon 
could therefore whack safely at USIA to 
prove that the Democrats are all for 
economy. Finally—and here came the 
perfect touch—Johnson came up with the 
idea of handing over to the State Depart- 
ment (which the House had cut by $47 
million) nearly all of the $16 million 
lopped off the USIA requests. That 
would prove that Johnson and his Demo- 
crats had the country’s best interests 
at heart. 

But Lyndon Johnson puts more into 
his work than mere conniving. He took 
his plan before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, which was unanimous 
in its approval. It asked Lyndon to write 
a report. He whipped it out of his pocket 
—already written. During the Senate de- 
bate on USIA. Johnson was on his feet 
for more than four hours, fencing, flat- 
tering, cajoling, finally was upheld by a 
resounding vote (61 to 15). 

Answer in Hand. Johnson’s charms, 
his maneuvering ability and his genius for 
spotting political trends have given him a 
total command of the Senate matched by 
few majority leaders in history. He has 
long posed as the President’s best friend 
in the Senate. But last week, with Ike’s 
popularity at its lowest, Lyndon Johnson 
took on the President. 

Piqued by Ike's criticism of the 
Dem’ :ratic-controlled Congress, Johnson 
arost on the Senate floor to say: “I make 
no pretense of being too efficient; but 
since there are some persons downtown 
who assume to themselves not only the 
prerogative of running the executive de- 
partment but also want to advise the 
legislative branch of the Government as 
to what it should do, I intend to answer 
them, and I shall answer them with a 
voice they can hear and understand... 
What we need is not a Republican Con- 
gress but a Democratic President.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Disarmament Problem 

It is too much to say that there is “real 
hope” for disarmament progress with the 
Russians, President Eisenhower told his 
news conference last week; nonetheless, 
the fact that Moscow has taken a “differ- 
ent tone” and is becoming “more serious” 
at the U.N. disarmament talks in London 
gives ground for guarded optimism. 
Among the reasons for the different tone: 
the Soviets, “as well as all the rest of the 
world, are feeling the pinch” of maintain- 
ing “these tremendous military organiza- 
tions.”” However, warned Ike, “this doesn’t 
mean that they are not ... going to want 
just as big an advantage out of [arms re- 
duction | as they can get.” 

The President's warning came just be- 
fore the London talks recessed until next 
week and Presidential Disarmament Ad- 
viser Harold Stassen flew home to report 
fresh progress toward “partial disarma- 
ment” providing for a cutback in arms, 
manpower and defense costs. Three days 
before Stassen’s arrival, Secretary of 
State Dulles had also moved in to mod- 
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erate any undue optimism about the 
talks that Happy Harold Stassen might 
generate. The Soviet proposals, Dulles 
granted at his news conference, marked 
“a certain measure of progress.” But 
the Administration would make no dis- 
armament moves—which could involve 
the “very existence of the U.S. itself’— 
on the basis of unverifiable Soviet prom- 
ises to abide by the agreements. 

Korea is a case in point: there the lack 
of any sound method to enforce the 1953 
armistice agreement has led to so many 
Communist violations that the U.S. is 
now considering supplying U.S. forces in 
the Republic of Korea with nuclear weap- 
ons to equalize the Communist buildup 
of arms and airfields in North Korea. 





International 
Democrat KENNEDY 
A policy with a friend. 


The Greater Danger 

In a week in which the Administration 
was under heavy fire from its own leaders 
in Congress, it remained for a Democrat 
to speak up in defense of a key article of 
Dwight Eisenhower's foreign-policy faith: 
the touchy matter of extending aid to 
Communist Poland, which has established 
its independence from Moscow but is still 
within the Soviet orbit. 

The speaker was Massachusetts Sen- 
ator John F. Kennedy, a much-talked- 
about contender for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in 1960. In a speech to 
a Jefferson-Jackson Day fund-raising din- 
ner in Omaha, he called on the U.S. to 
help Communist Poland maintain its in- 
dependence by granting the Poles’ request 
for $200 million in U.S. agricultural sur- 
pluses (Time, March 25). And in making 
his point, Democrat Kennedy took on the 
argument advanced by Senate Republican 
Leader Bill Knowland that such aid might 
strengthen the Communist bloc. 

“T realize the dangers involved,” he said, 
“(but if the U.S. rejects the Poles], we 
will either be forcing a suffering nation 
into a fruitless revolt or we will be forcing 


the Polish government to again become 
hopelessly dependent on Moscow. If we 
fail to help the Poles, who else in Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, or anywhere else 
behind the Iron Curtain will dare stand 
up to the Russians and look westward?” 


Jets for Tito 

One of the double dares that Bill 
Knowland likes to fling at Dwight Eisen- 
hower concerns U.S. aid programs to Com- 
munist Yugoslavia—foreign aid which, 
the Senate Republican leader is convinced, 
“just does not make sense.” Last week 
Ike quietly stepped across Knowland’s 
line: he ordered shipments of military 
aid to Belgrade, suspended for almost a 
year, to start up again. 

Last summer Congress was convinced 
that the Yugoslavs, despite massive injec- 
tions of U.S. aid ($1 billion since 1949), 
were cozying up to the Kremlin. Under 
Knowland’s prodding a rider to the Mu- 
tual Security Appropriation Act banned 
any new military assistance to Marshal 
Tito in fiscal 1957 except for maintenance 
and spare parts. Congress also stipulated 
that the Administration cut off all aid 
authorized in previous years and still “in 
the pipeline,” e.g., some $1oo million in 
military hardware, including some 300 
Sabre-jet fighter-bombers. The cutoff 
could be waived if two conditions were 
met: 1) that the President, within 90 
days after the bill’s passage, certify to 
Congress that Yugoslavia was still inde- 
pendent of the Kremlin and intended to 
remain so, and 2) that continued U.S. 
aid be in the national interest. 

Ike made his decision in two stages. 
Last October, in assuring Congress that 
“the balance of the available evidence 
leads me to find that Yugoslavia remains 
independent,” he authorized the Govern- 
ment to continue economic aid but or- 
dered the heavy military equipment to 
be withheld “until the situation can be 
more accurately appraised.” The reap- 
praisal was completed last week. The 
events of last winter, announced the State 
Department, have confirmed the Presi- 
dent’s finding of Yugoslav independence. 
Among the events: the Russian interven- 
tion in Hungary that brought the Moscow- 
Belgrade honeymoon to an end and has 
been followed by “renewed Soviet harass- 
ment of Yugoslavia.” Result: the U.S., 
with Ike’s approval, will send its ship- 
ments of heavy equipment to help Tito 
defend himself—but deliveries will be 
made on a “more modest” scale than 
originally planned; e.g., only 75-80 of the 
promised jets will be released this year. 

From Knowland & Co. came the ex- 
pected yelp of protest. Blared Knowland’s 
sidekick, New Hampshire’s Styles Bridges: 
“A great mistake.” Since the funds have 
already been appropriated, however, there 
seemed nothing they could do to stop the 
shipments, Then, at week’s end, came a 
new obstacle to resumed U.S. military 
assistance. Hufied Belgrade, apparently 
with one eye on Moscow: it would need 
time to “reconsider” the question of U.S. 
heavy-weapons deliveries. The “reconsid- 
eration,” the State Department believed, 
would not take long. - 
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INVESTIGATIONS 
Signal for Rebellion 


Teamster Boss Dave Beck is proud to 
point out that he once was a Seattle laun- 
dry driver. By last week, as Beck made 
his third appearance before the Senate 
committee investigating labor racketeer- 
ing, so much of his dirty laundry had 
been washed in public that the Teamsters 
were ready to wring him out of office. 
Because there is no clear-cut constitu- 
tional procedure for impeaching him now, 
the reformers looked toward September 
when the International Teamsters open a 
convention and hold an election in Miami 
Beach, Fla. First to volunteer to take a 
crack at Beck was an old pal, Fourth Vice 
President John T. (“Sandy”) O’Brien of 
Chicago, who announced for the presi- 


O'Brien stood a chance, but his defiance 
was a signal that the race is on. 

Meanwhile, Committee Chairman John 
McClellan scrubbed away at Teamsters’ 
employees, past and present, and an as- 
sortment of businessmen with a common 
compulsion, i.e., an urge to do Beck fa- 
vors. Among them: 

Roy Fruehauf, wealthy truck-trailer 
manufacturer, who was offered a $1,500,- 
ooo loan from Teamster funds by Beck 
when a proxy battle threatened his com- 
pany. Fruehauf showed appreciation by 
arranging a complicated $200,000 personal 
loan for Beck when the Teamster boss was 
being investigated by Internal Revenue 
agents. But Fruehauf drew the line at 
making a company loan because “I didn’t 
think it was good business.” 

Alfons Landa, Washington attorney, 
who is a Fruehauf stockholder and direc- 


tor. So grateful was Landa to Beck for 
saving the firm and his investment that 
he volunteered to split his profits from a 
stock purchase made possible by Beck's 
$1,500,000 loan. Informed that Beck had 
refused, Arizona’s Senator Barry Goldwa- 
ter chuckled: “This is the first time in all 
of these hearings that I have heard of 
Mr. Beck turning down anything.” 
George Newell, Seattle insurance bro- 
ker, who twice consulted able Committee 
Accountant Carmine Bellino. Said Newell 
sheepishly: “You have more of my figures 
than I have.” One figure Newell remem- 
bered: in four years he made profits of 
some $1,000,000, and 90% of it came 
from commissions on Teamster insurance. 
Massachusetts’ Senator John Kennedy 
heatedly pointed out that Newell's com- 
missions were 20 times higher than rec- 
ommended fees. Newell retorted that he 





dency. Knowing Teamsters doubted that 


A CITY ASHAMED 


Dave Beck Is on Seattle’s Conscience 












man like Dave Beck doesn’t just happen,” mused 
Seattle’s Episcopal Bishop Stephen Bayne last week. 
“He could only arise out of a ruthless disregard of ethics 
and morality by both labor and management. I’ve never 
met Beck, and I’ve seen him only once, but my reaction 
always has been colored by the way he first came to my 
attention. It was from a businessman who was so callous 
about the whole deal, who'd Jent his strength to Beck be- 
cause Beck could deliver the goods.” 

Bishop Bayne was only one of thousands of Seattleites 
talking and thinking about Teamster Boss Dave Beck last 
week, as the nation’s 2oth largest city examined its con- 
science for having let Beck, a longtime resident, use Seat- 
tle as his oyster. To be sure, Beck used a bludgeon to crack 
open his oyster; it was the bludgeon of Teamster power. 
Equally true, Seattle at first accepted Beck with the greatest 
reluctance and mostly because it seemed a choice between 
him and the Red-led waterfront boys of Harry Bridges. But 
once Seattle did accept Beck, it went on to cloak him with 
all the dignity and authority of a leading citizen. Few un- 
scrupulous men have woven themselves so tightly into the 
business, social and civie fabric of a city. 

Against the Light. “I’m not making any excuses for 
Beck,” says a Seattle retailer, “But I can remember how, 
until recently, friends of mine would cross the street in 
traffic against the light just to be able to greet him because 
it might come in handy.” 

Dave Beck. Seattle now knows—and long suspected— 
decided what Eastern beer the city could or could not drink. 
The chief editorial writer of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
turned up on the Teamster payroll as Dave Beck's biogra- 
pher. When Beck was named international president of the 
Teamsters, Seattle’s most influential men gathered at a din- 
ner to cheer him on with a stout hurrah. Some alumni may 
have winced inwardly when Beck was named president of 
the University of Washington board of regents—but they 
did precious little protesting. Beck could walk into the 
eminently respectable First National Bank and come out 
with a whopping big loan; after all, he had moved $8,000,- 
ooo in Teamster funds from Indianapolis to Seattle banks 
(“Let Seattle businessmen think of that,” cried Beck). 

Backers of the Seattle symphony were happy to negotiate 
with Beck for Teamsters’ sponsorship of a radio program 
featuring Conductor Milton Katims. In return for a $5,000 
donation (Teamster money) to Seattle’s United Good 
Neighbors charity drive, Beck's civic leadership was cited 
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as going “a long way toward making our town a good place 
in which to live and do business.” 

Under the Umbrella. Now that the McClellan commit- 
tee has revealed Beck for what he is, a banker expresses a 
city’s thoughts: “What's been brought out makes me feel 
sick inside.” In the exclusive Rainier Club (one of the few 
places into which Beck could neither beat nor buy his way), 
a real-estate man says: “I always said that no man should be 
invested with so much unlimited authority and power. But I 
must confess that in the past I would always put up the 
umbrella and add, ‘If it has to be, then Beck is the best 
around, because he understands the business need to make a 
just profit, and his word is always good.’ Well, we can all 
understand now that what made Beck’s excesses possible, 
here and elsewhere in the country, was business surrender.” 
Says a Seattle psychiatrist: “The Dave Beck affair has had 
a distinct impress because it has brought to many an un- 
comfortable scrutiny of their own attitudes. These last 
weeks I've seen more than one troubled conscience.” 

Seattle’s troubled conscience translates itself in a variety 
of reactions: anger, chagrin, bewilderment, forced self- 
justification. The director of the University of Washington 
Labor Economics Institute, who is no friend of Beck's, 
mildly suggested that Beck should not be condemned with- 
out a jury trial—and a lumberman cried out that the pro- 
fessor should be “investigated.” A contractor, who financed 
a housing development with millions of Teamster dollars, 
says nervously: “If I’d known then what I know now, I'd 
never in the world have got into it.” Another businessman 
points out that basic Teamster power continues undimin- 
ished. “Sure I’m shocked,” he says, “but I’m damned if I'll 
say anything publicly, That would be dynamite.” Says a 
judge, wondering why Beck was not prosecuted long ago: 
“If I were the prosecuting attorney, I’d be embarrassed.” 

Beyond the Deal. More than anything else, the citizens 
of Seattle find comfort in the notion that theirs is not a 
special case, that the problem lies somewhere in the U.S. 
economic system. Says a realtor: “Seattle has been pin- 
pointed on a wide stage of labor-union activities chiefly 
because of Dave Beck’s residence here. But the status of 
this city is merely typical of the total national picture.” 

In a sense Seattle is right in thinking that what happened 
to it could happen elsewhere. In the same sense what hap- 
pened in Seattle happened because the important citizenry 
let it, because they shared in, prospered with—and never 
really challenged—what Bishop Bayne calls “the whole deal.” 
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gave exceptional service, but couldn’t 
think of a convincing example. 

Donald McDonald, Teamster book- 
keeper, who admitted he had not known 
that Beck had borrowed huge sums from 
the union until mysterious repayments 
arrived in walloping big lumps—includ- 
ing $100,000 within the previous two 
weeks. Asked Goldwater: “Is he making 
much progress in paying [his loans] 
back?” Said McDonald: “Three hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars worth. That 
is quite a bit of progress.” 

Norman Gessert, until recently a Team- 
ster employee, who was picked up in 
Ellensburg, Wash. by a U.S, marshal after 
he had dodged the committee’s subpoena 
servers for two months. Gessert, a cousin 
of Beck’s wife Dorothy, took the Fifth 
Amendment 71 times in 21 minutes, re- 
fused to answer even when McClellan 
asked if he knew his counsel. Said Mc- 
Clellan; “I just wanted to see how ridicu- 
lous and how frivolous these things can 
get when people find themselves in a situ- 
ation such as you are.” 

Beck himself was bothered by a sun- 
burned nose when he made his appearance 
before the committee. He itched, twitched, 
rubbed and rambled on garrulously about 
the propriety of secondary boycotts and 
Teamster growth during his administra- 
tion. But there was no rambling when 
Chairman McClellan sighted across the 
committee table and asked: “Are you in 
favor of union officers being honest in the 
administration of union funds?” 

Beck's attorney, Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams, protested that the question had 
“no relevancy whatever to any legislative 
purpose.” McClellan bristled. “I think it 
does,” said he. “In spite of his efforts not 
to be helpful, I think that your client has 
been very helpful to the Congress, and 
[the investigation | has shown them defi- 
nite areas where they should legislate and 
must legislate if the honest working peo- 
ple of this country are to be protected 
from such rascality as has been going on 
in this union.” 

McClellan bore in again on Beck. “Are 
you in favor of rendering accurate ac- 
counting of the funds that you are trustee 
of to the members of [your] union?” 

Beck: Yes, One hundred percent. 

McClellan; Will you start now by giv- 
ing an accounting of the $370,000 that 
you have paid back so far, and tell us how 
it came into your possession? 

Beck: I decline to answer that under 
the Fifth Amendment. 

Lawyer Williams protested that Mc- 
Clellan was “asking this witness to come 
in here and lay before the committee his 
defense in a case in which he is. . . going 
to be on trial very shortly.” Retorted 
Lawyer McClellan: “Let me say to you 
that I do not need a lecture on the law.” 
Replied Williams: “I have been trying to 
the best of my lights to protect this man’s 
rights, and he does have some rights here.” 

“He does,” snapped McClellan with a 
frown, “and a million and a half union 
members in this country have some rights 
that this committee has been trying to 
protect.” 
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THE SENATE 


Man Behind the Frown 
(See Cover) 

The frown begins with a line biting deep 
into the bridge of the broad nose. Thin, 
pale lips turn thinner, paler. Behind black- 
rimmed glasses, eyes glow with a sugges- 
tion of banked—and therefore controlled 
—inner fires. The voice takes over from 
the frown. Deep and strong (“I have al- 
ways had a commanding voice’’), it needs 
no microphone to help it carry. Questions 
come slowly, in careful Southern cadence. 
In the voice, as if measured carefully by 
the tapping of a finger on a mahogany 
table, are righteousness and rebuke, sar- 
casm and sadness, incredulity and indigna- 
tion. Never is there unrestrained anger. 

Both the frown and the voice have been 
made famous on radio and television by 
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eteers became labor leaders, using their 
vast economic powers against manage- 
ment, unionism, and society itself. 

To expose such wrongdoing is one aim 
of the McClellan committee. But much 
more important is the committee’s respon- 
sibility for finding legislative methods of 
punishment and prevention. Indeed, the 
health of the whole U.S. economy may 
depend on the work of the committee, 
for, as McClellan says, “if left alone, 
unchecked and unrestrained, with the mo- 
mentum it has already gained, we could 
be heading for a gangsterism economy in 
America. This must not occur.” 

Special Justice. It will not occur if 
John McClellan can prevent it. To the job 
of preventing it he brings much more than 
his scowl and his voice; they are merely 
the sight and the sound of the controlled 
strength that makes McClellan one of the 
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BEecK AND COUNSEL WILLIAMS (IN REAR, MCCLELLAN ) 
Itch, twitch, rub and ramble. 


Arkansas’ Democratic Senator John L. 
McClellan, who at 61, and in his roth 
year in Congress, has come to direct even- 
handedly, effectively and often brilliantly 
an investigation that ranks among the 
most important in recent U.S, history. 
Into the Rackets. The McClellan com- 
mittee investigation reaches far beyond 
the skulduggery of any individual, even a 
Dave Beck. It goes to a fundamental U.S. 
proposition: that labor and management, 
through their mutually honest efforts at 
collective bargaining, shall both thrive in 
a free economy. It was to correct a 
management-weighted imbalance that the 
Wagner Labor Relations act (John Mc- 
Clellan voted for it) was passed in 1935. 
But that, in turn, created an equally op- 
pressive, labor-weighted imbalance that 
even the Taft-Hartley law (McClellan 
voted for it, too) failed to remedy. Un- 
checked by restraining laws, some labor 
leaders became racketeers and some rack- 


most respected members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate and its top investigator. Into the 
arena of congressional investigation, where 
many a congressional head has been turned 
by headlines and TV time, McClellan 
brings a special kind of justice. It is the 
personal code of a man who has had to 
learn the hard way to control his strength, 
who has had to beat down wild winds of 
temper, and learn that the law—in whose 
cold virtue he once sought escape from a 
world that used him cruelly—must be 
tempered by understanding. 

Since boyhood, McClellan has carried 
with him the admonitions of an Arkansas 
preacher: “Know thyself, control thyself, 
deny thyself.” For long, grim years John 
McClellan struggled to shape his life by 
that code—and success came late, 

Poor Little Fellow. In 1896 a letter 
from Sheridan, Ark. plopped into the 
Washington mailbox of Arkansas’ Demo- 
cratic Representative John Little. It bore 
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the news that Constituents Isaac and Belle 
McClellan intended to name their new- 
born son John Little McClellan in honor 
of the Congressman.* To his namesake 
John Little promptly sent $5. Belle Mc- 
Clellan, a lovely woman with a fine sing- 
ing voice, died three weeks after John’s 
birth. On her deathbed she made only one 
request: she asked that Congressman Lit- 
tle’s $5 be used to buy her newborn baby 
a Bible. So John was left to grow up with 
the Bible and his father Ike—who still 
thinks sadly of John’s earliest days and 
calls him “that poor little fellow.” 

The son of Farmer James McClellan, 
Isaac McClellan, sometime farmer him- 
self, schoolteacher and country editor, 
longtime lawyer and dabbler in Demo- 
cratic politics, was quite a man, He re- 
married in three years, started tutoring 
John when the boy was four. He pushed 
hard and John gritted himself ahead, 
within two years was doing fine in the 
fourth grade of Ike’s school. When Ike 
turned from teaching to politics, he took 
John along on the political trail. 

Foot-Washing Convert. Not even the 
uproarious Arkansas political meetings of 
the day were larks for John McClellan. 
His political favorite was Governor Jeff 
Davis,t an imposing figure in a Prince Al- 
bert coat of Confederate grey, whose plat- 
form was simple: “I am a hard-shell Bap- 
tist in religion. I believe in foot-washing, 
saving your seed potatoes and paying your 
honest debts.” Invective ran high in Ar- 
kansas politics, and little John McClellan 





* Devoted Democrat Isaac McClellan named 
later sons by his second marriage for Demo- 
crats William Jennings Bryan, Woodrow Wilson 
and Arkansas’ Senator Joseph T. Robinson. 


+ No kin, 


had no way of telling the campaign flour- 
ish from the mortal insult. He took every- 
thing with deadly seriousness, spent sleep- 
less nights after his heroes were attacked 
blazingly denounced Jefi’s enemies to au- 
diences of two or three farmboys. Even 
Ike McClellan says: “I should have held 
off until John was a little older and could 
understand that our opponents didn’t real- 
ly mean what they said.” 

Ike, after years of studying nights, be- 
came a lawyer in 1907, and John traveled 
the circuit with him. John’s Henty was 
Blackstone. He learned that preparation 
for a case is 90% of success. (One of the 
things that makes his current Senate in- 
vestigation stand out is its painstaking 
preparation.) As his father got busier, 
teen-age John was virtually in sole charge 
of a 75-acre farm, but he still found time 
to study his lawbooks. In the law he 
seemed to find something otherwise miss- 
ing from most of his life. Says one ob- 
server: “His father was a lawyer—and 
his only mother was the law.” 

The minimum age for admission to the 
Arkansas bar was 21, but Ike wangled 
special legislative permission for John to 
take the required oral test at 17. John 
scored a 90, 1§ points above passing, and 
became the youngest lawyer in Arkansas. 

The Death Curse. All work and no 
play made John a dour boy. What hap- 
pened next was to make him a dour man. 
The same year he passed his law examina- 
tion he married Eula Hicks, the prettiest 
girl in Sheridan, a tiny thing with a pro- 
fusion of auburn ringlets. When John went 
away to World War I (he was discharged 
as a first lieutenant), something happened 
to the marriage. Exactly what is locked 
behind the tight lips of. John McClellan 
himself. Court records show only that 


Eula was granted a 1921 divorce on the 
ground of desertion and that McClellan 
“neither answers, demurs or otherwise 
pleads, but wholly makes default.” De- 
spite the cold legal words, the breakup was 
passionate and enduring. Years later, 
weakened by blood poisoning after a minor 
operation, Eula Hicks McClellan called 
to her bedside Doris and Max, the children 
of the marriage. “Don’t ever,” she said, 
“as long as you live, have anything to do 
with the McClellans.”’ Then she died. 

The curse worked in reverse. Doris and 
Max adored their father—but he held 
himself aloof from the children of his 
broken home. After he left Eula, Mc- 
Clellan moved to nearby Malvern, paid 
$125 down for the law library of a re- 
cently deceased judge, and set to work as 
few men can work. It paid off. At 30, 
McClellan was elected prosecuting attor- 
ney for a district covering three counties, 
including the one in which Ike McClellan 
was a leading defense lawyer. 

Glint for Glint. John McClellan was a 
born prosecutor. His temper rarely showed 
in the courtroom. “He was cool,” says a 
friend. ‘That was his business—law—and 
he knew it.” His cases were perfectly pre- 
pared (although old Ike, who knew peo- 
ple and juries, still chortles about his 
victories over John); he feared nothing 
and favored no one. Once a boyhood pal 
who had turned moonshiner was prose- 
cuted by McClellan, convicted and fined. 
He came to McClellan afterward with a 
chill glint in his eye. “John,” he said, 
“this time’s all right. But don’t you ever 
prosecute me again.’’ McClellan returned 
glint for glint. “Albert,” he said, “I don’t 
care how much whisky you make or sell— 
but don’t get caught. If you do, I’m going 
to send you to the penitentiary.” 








Tue McCLELLANS (1921): GRANDFATHER JAMES, FATHER IsAAc, Joun & Son Max 
One Bible bequeathed, two bottles broken. 
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McClellan’s record as prosecutor put 
him on the path to Washington; in 1934 
he was elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives from Arkansas’ Sixth 
District. Coming from a state ravaged by 
the Great Depression, McClellan voted 
for many of the early New Deal measures, 
e.g., social security, and the so-called 
“share-the-wealth” revenue bill of 1935. 
But the Administration's House leaders 
learned right off that Ike McClellan had 
not raised a yes man. A few days after 
John McClellan took his seat, a Demo- 
cratic whip bustled up with curt in- 
structions to vote for a certain bill. Mc- 
Clellan bristled. “Look,” he said, “you 
don’t know me and I don't know you, 
but we're going to get to know each 
other pretty darn quick. I vote as I 
please.’ He did, too, and as his essential 
cotton-country conservatism took over, he 
often voted against the New Deal. 

Such razorback independence could 
never be to the liking of a squire from 
Hyde Park. In 1938, when McClellan de- 
cided to run for the U.S. Senate against 
Incumbent Hattie Caraway, Franklin 
Roosevelt threw the weight of the whole 
New Deal machine against him. McClellan 
says that most of Arkansas’ 50,000 WPA 
workers voted for Hattie—on orders from 
Washington. He also claims that two In- 
ternal Revenue agents came into the state, 
called on McClellan’s supporters, examined 
their income-tax returns. then pointedly 
announced that Mrs. Caraway was the 
candidate to back. McClellan fought sav- 
agely, lost his voice to a sore throat (“I 
went through that campaign living on ice- 
cream cones’’), and, by 10,000 votes, lost 
the election. 

Safe in the Club. But John McClellan 
had decided to go to the Senate, and, 
however deliberate he may be about 
making up his mind, he is stubborn once 
it is done. In 1942 he tried again, bucked 
F.D.R. and the state Democratic organi- 
zation, won by nearly 50,000 votes. 

In the Senate McClellan has generally 
voted with other Southern conservatives. 
He is an authentic member of the Senate’s 
clublike inner circle. Because he could 
be trusted not to embarrass the Senate, 
he was named chairman of one of the 
touchiest political investigations of the 
84th Congress: the probe of lobbying ac- 
tivities which grew out of charges made 
by South Dakota’s Francis Case that a 
lobbyist had tried to influence his vote on 
the natural-gas bill. Midway in his Senate 
career McClellan fastened onto the Ap- 
propriations Committee as the place where 
true Senate power accrues. Equally im- 
portant, he takes care of the folks back 
home. Says an admiring Arkansan; “John 
McClellan is a patronage-minded fellow 
and a boondoggle-minded fellow, but only 
in the most honest sense. The people are 
convinced that John has sluiced more 
federal money into this state than any 
other single person—and they're probably 
right.” 

With the help of the federal bankroll, 
John McClellan’s first two Senate terms 
made him an unqualified political success 
in Arkansas. He was a valued—by club 
standards—member of the Senate. But it 
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Gene Prescott 
Jruay McC Lecian 


One look and Dad knew. 


is also true that he was little-known out- 
side his state and his club, Except for the 
Army-McCarthy hearings, when Joe splin- 
tered himself against John’s flint, Mc- 
Clellan gave little promise of real national 
prominence. 

Perhaps the 17-year-old lawyer had ma- 
tured slowly. But more likely the answer 
lay in McClellan’s personal life; far from 
being conducive to greatness, its classic 
tragedy would have left most men in the 
gutter. 

Death, Death, Death. In John Me- 
Clellan’s second marriage, to a Malvern 
girl named Lucille Smith, he had found 
rare comfort. “My goodness,” says Ike 
McClellan, “how devoted they were to 
each other.”’ During McClellan’s first term 
in the House, Lucille decided to drive her 
three young children (John L. Jr., Jimmy 
and Mary Alice) home to Arkansas for a 
visit. She fell ill in Tennessee, barely 
made it to the home of relatives in Jackson, 
died a few days later of spinal meningitis. 
Her death, recalls Ike, had “a terrible ef- 
fect on John. He had a notion to resign 
from the House, but I told him not to do 
that, stay with it.” 

McClellan stayed with it—to the exclu- 
sion of all else. He fell back on the cure he 
had taken after his divorce from Eula: 
work, more work, still more work. Finally 
a worried colleague talked McClellan into 
going along to a friend's Washington home, 
where “a very attractive lady” was vis- 
iting. McClellan went, reluctantly—and 
then he saw the lady. “I'll never forget,” 
says McClellan. “She came down the steps 
of the house wearing a picture blue hat and 
a blue dress, a beautiful lady in blue.” The 
lady in blue was a widow from North 
Carolina, Norma Myers Cheatham. She 
is now Norma Myers McClellan. 

John McClellan's mother had died bear- 
ing him. His first wife had died hating him. 
His second wife died loving him. After his 
third marriage, McClellan reached again 
for family happiness and stability. They 


were beyond him. In North Africa, during 
World War I, Corporal Max McClellan— 
Eula’s son—came down with a back ail- 
ment. Doctors neglected him, his Army 
superiors accused him of goldbricking— 
until he, like Lucille McClellan, died of 
spinal meningitis. John and Max had never 
been close, which made the boy’s death 
all the more painful. Says a close family 
friend: ‘Max was raised in a broken home, 
and John felt bad about that. He felt he 
had let Max down.” 

Almost six years later the body of Max 
McClellan was returned to the U.S. for 
burial. Two nights before the funeral, John 
McClellan received word that his favorite 
son John Jr., who was preparing to follow 
his father in the law, had been injured in 
an automobile accident near Fayetteville. 
But Johnny was reported not badly hurt, 
so the family attended Max’s funeral, then 
flew to Fayetteville. Recalls Jimmy, the 
only remaining son: ‘“‘When we arrived at 
the airport, there was a little delegation 
waiting to see us. Dad looked out of the 
window at their faces and he knew.” 

Johnny McClellan had died that morn- 
ing of a brain injury. The family had bur- 
ied Max on a Friday. On Monday Johnny 
was buried in Malvern, next to his moth- 
er’s grave. 

"Master of My Soul.’ That nearly did 
it. “There’s not a man in the world,” says 
an intimate friend, “with more excuse to 
throw up his hands and turn all his prob- 
lems over to alcohol than John McClel- 
lan.” McClellan did just that, and it near- 
ly broke up his marriage to Norma. Finally 
he turned in despair to a trusted ad- 
viser, “What will I do?” he asked. The 
stark, unqualified reply: “Lay off that 
bottle.” John McClellan thought for a mo- 
ment, then his face turned hard, Said he: 
“I'm going to show you that I am the 
master of my own soul.” He went into the 
bathroom, and when he emerged, there 
were two shattered bottles of bourbon on 
the floor. Drinking has not since been a 
problem with John McClellan. 

That may have been a turning point in 
other ways. McClellan had always drawn 
within himself to answer problems. As if 
to spare himself future pain, he turned 
away from his children. They used to say 
of him that he never seemed to care about 
them until they were dead. Now there is 
a drawing-together. Eula’s daughter Doris, 
whose whole life has been a fight to win 
her father’s affection (“There's no one in 
the world I'd rather see walk in the door 
than my dad, because I just love him to 
déath”), feels at last that she has. Lu- 
cille’s son Jimmy, who had always felt 
left out, turned to the law after Johnny's 
death (“I really didn’t know what I 
wanted to be, but I wanted to be close to 
my father’), now finds in John McClellan 
the “warmest, kindest man alive.” 

"You're Mad Already.'’ Moreover, 
John McClellan has finally brought his 
temper under control. In 1954 he returned 
to Arkansas to run for re-election against 
Fair Dealing ex-Governor Sid McMath. 
his bitterest political enemy. McMath 
knew just how to get McClellan's goat: 
accuse him of being a pawn of the power- 
ful Arkansas Power & Light Co. McClel- 
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lan’s conservatism has often paralleled 
that of A.P. & L., but McMath was among 
the few people in Arkansas who professed 
to believe that John McClellan was, or 
could be, anybody’s pawn. 

McClellan Adviser Q. L. Porter recalls 
an early strategy conference: “John said, 
‘If McMath wants a fight, he can sure get 
one with me.’ I said, ‘John, if you go in 
there with that attitude, he’s gonna whip 
the pants off you. That’s the only way 
people can ever beat you—by making you 
mad. And here you sit in my office, and 
you're mad already, and the campaign 
hasn’t even started yet.’ 

“Well, do you know John McClellan 
went through that whole campaign with- 
out ever saying the name Sid McMath? 
That changed him. He saw what he could 
gain by keeping calm. Not that he became 
a calm person, but he practiced calmness 
because he could see its virtue.” 

McClellan beat McMath by 37,000 
votes and returned to Washington. It had 
taken him years, but he was finally able 
to live up to the code set forth by the 
preacher of his boyhood days: to know 
himself, control himself, and deny himself. 
John McClellan would be a lesser man if 
he had never had problems. He is the 
stronger for overcoming them. His con- 
duct at the labor-investigating committee 
shows it. 

A Two-Word Message. In his $300-a- 
month Fairfax Hotel suite, John McClel- 
lan awakens daily at 7, breakfasts on 
bacon and eggs, glances at the morning 
papers, and by 8 o’clock is on his way to 
the Senate Office Building in a taxi. (He 
has rarely driven since the time he started 
through a red light while his mind was 
preoccupied with work.) A mass of busi- 
ness is already waiting: more than 300 
letters a day, many of them with valuable 
tips about the investigation; conferences 
with Committee Counsel Robert Kennedy, 
who keeps McClellan thoroughly briefed 
on latest developments; executive sessions 
with fellow committee members; prepara- 
tions for the day’s hearings. 

Kennedy and McClellan have a close 
but strictly professional relationship. Ken- 
nedy is in direct charge of the investiga- 
tion, assigns the staffers (about 60 law- 
yers, accountants and legmen, plus clerical 
help), keeps detailed track of the probes 
already under way in New York, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
and Minneapolis. McClellan makes the 
broader policy decisions (and his policies 
have won the full cooperation of A.F.L. 
C.I.0. leaders). At hearings he calls on his 
legal talents to get at the nub of complex 
situations so that both the press and the 
public can understand what has happened. 

McClellan gives his committee col- 
leagues almost free rein (although he 
sometimes buries his face wearily in his 
hands when another Senator wanders in 
questioning a witness), keeps them fully 
informed of all developments. Exception: 
only McClellan and Kennedy knew that 
Midwestern Teamster Boss Jimmy Hoffa 
was about to be arrested for trying to 
bribe a committee staffer (Tre, March 
25). Recalls Norma McClellan: “John 
was extremely preoccupied that night. I 
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kept asking, ‘John, what is troubling you?’ 
He kept saying, ‘Nothing, nothing.’ About 
11 o'clock, John Edgar Hoover called up 
with a two-word message: ‘Mission accom- 
plished.’ Then John told me what it was all 
about. Jimmy Hoffa had been arrested.” 

"| Have No Problems."’ Despite his 
imposing work load, John McClellan, 
once driven to a man-killing pace by his 
personal problems, now operates well 
within himself. He often takes a half- 
hour nap after lunch, generally gets away 
from Capitol Hill by 7. Norma is waiting 
in the apartment with dinner (“He eats 
anything I put before him”) on TV trays. 
Together they watch the news or Kine- 
scopes of the day’s hearings on a 27-in. 
set, and John relaxes with his favorite 
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THE McCLELLANS AT HOME 
Down the steps came a lady in blue. 


programs, e.g., Dragnet, Highway Patrol, 
before reaching for his work folder. With 
John busy in his committee work, many 
constituents have begun to take up their 
problems with Norma, who deals with 
them tactfully, efficiently and with charm 
(“She has all the graces that I lack,” says 
McClellan). The McClellans are in bed 
by midnight, and John drops right off to 
sleep. “I have no problems,” says he. “I 
don’t brood over things, or worry, or lose 
sleep—that doesn’t happen any more.” 

Thus mellowed, John McClellan has 
bought a 150-by-600-ft. plot of land back 
in Little Rock, dreams fondly of retiring 
from politics in 1960 and becoming son 
Jimmy’s law partner. One thing that 
could keep him in politics is Enemy Sid 
McMath. Says McMath: “McClellan 
swears he'll run again in 1960 just to 
oppose me, and by God, I'll be there 
to oppose.” 

In any event, Senate Investigator John 
McCellan has plenty of work left before 
1960. On the McClellan committee agen- 
da are four separate investigations in the 
New York area: rackets in garbage col- 





lections, coin-operated machines and the 
building trades, and Teamsters’ “paper 
locals” (i.e., locals which in some in- 
stances have no members, but are used to 
rig union elections and to extort money 
from businessmen). During the summer 
months the committee may take to the 
road, holding hearings wherever strong 
evidence of labor racketeering has shown 
up. It is in these hearings and the legisla- 
tion which grows out of them that the 
man with the frown, and the tempered 
steel that lies behind it, will make his 
lasting mark. 


ARMED FORCES 
Reverberating Shot 


Irritated when Japanese civilians scram- 
bled recklessly across the U.S. Army’s So- 
magahara rifle range near Tokyo in search 
of scrap metal, G.I. William S. Girard one 
day last January decided to get tough. He 
shoved an expended cartridge into the 
grenade launcher on his rifle, slid a blank 
into the rifle, and fired in the general di- 
rection of five civilians 30 yards away. 
The cartridge hit a 46-year-old woman 
in the back and killed her. 

By last week the death of Mrs. Naka 
Sakai had become an international inci- 
dent. Japan demanded that Girard be tried 
for manslaughter in a civilian court (likely 
sentence: two to 15 years). The U.S., in 
the person of Defense Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson, refused to release him from 
Army custody “pending a complete review 
of the matter.” 

As much a bone of contention as Girard 
himself was the U.S.-Japanese “status of 
forces” agreement, which holds in general 
that U.S. military men shall be subject to 
Japanese law except when on duty. Japan 
claimed jurisdiction under the agreement 
because Girard shot the woman during a 
target-practice rest period, therefore was 
technically off duty. U.S. military author- 
ities (who might have been able to head 
off the whole uproar by promptly court- 
martialing Girard) argued that he was on 
duty during the rest period, was therefore 
subject to military discipline. Finally, Rear 
Admiral Miles H. Hubbard, U.S. repre- 
sentative on the joint commission which 
settles jurisdictional disputes, reluctantly 
ordered Girard turned over to the Japa- 
nese for trial with, he thought, both State 
Department and Pentagon approval. 

Countermanding Admiral Hubbard's de- 
cision last week, Secretary Wilson quickly 
received support from U.S. veterans’ 
groups, criticism from the Japanese for 
his “lawless, wayward attitude.” At week's 
end Girard was still in U.S, hands, and 
the “Somagahara incident” was becoming 
a rallying point for a swelling anti-Ameri- 
can movement in Japan. 


THE NORTHWEST 


How Powerful Is Power? 
Widespread among political pundits is 
a belief that election results in the upper 
left-hand corner of the U.S.—Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho—are strongly influenced by 
the public-v.-private-power issue, with a 
majority of voters favoring public power. 
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November's returns seemed to fit the the- 
ory: though all three states were engulfed 
by the Eisenhower landslide, three Re- 
publican candidates for the U.S. Senate 
(Washington’s Governor Arthur Langlie. 
Oregon’s Douglas McKay and Idaho's 
Herman Welker) lost out to pro-public- 
power Democrats. 

Last week pundits got an electric shock. 
Reported Pollsters Louis Harris & Asso- 
ciates after surveying public opinion in 
western Washington for Puget Sound Pow- 
er & Light Co.: 

@ More than 80% of the people inter- 
viewed said they were in favor of part- 
nership between public and private power 
—which is the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s policy—rather than all-public or 
all-private. 

@ Chief issues on the voters’ minds last 
November, in order of importance, were 
1) the international situation, 2) the high 
cost of living, 3) the schoolroom shortage 
and 4) a state right-to-work referendum. 
Only 2% said that the power issue mat- 
tered in the way they voted. 


ALASKA 
They Like Mike 


Among the fortune seekers who 
swarmed to the Yukon in the 1898 Gold 
Rush was one Michael Stepovich, out of 
the Balkans by way of Oregon. He struck 
it fairly rich. Unlike most sourdoughs, he 
sank his profits into land investments in- 
stead of boozy sprees. Other Alaskans 
thought he was crazy to pay hard-earned 
money for wasteland around Fairbanks, 
but as the mining camp grew into a 
bustling city, Stepovich grew rich, be- 
came known all over the territory as 
“Wise Mike.” 

Last week the U.S. Senate confirmed 
President Eisenhower's appointment of 
the late Wise Mike’s son as Governor of 
Alaska. When he takes office within the 
next few weeks, Michael A. Stepovich will 
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set three records among Alaska gover- 
nors: youngest (38), first native Alaskan, 
and first Roman Catholic. 

A graduate of Notre Dame Law School 
and the wartime U.S. Navy, Fairbanks- 
born Mike Stepovich won a seat in Alas- 
ka’s House of Representatives at 32, 
moved on to the territorial Senate two 
years later. Among his political assets: 
an attractive, politics-minded wife, seven 
children, an easy, breezy manner. “Mike 
has never met a stranger in his life.” says 
an admirer, marveling at Stepovich’s tal- 
ent for winning friends. Even Alaska 
Democrats like Republican Stepovich. 
“He's a good guy,”’ says Democratic Del- 
egate E. L. Bartlett. “I like Mike.” 


NEW JERSEY 


New Boss in Town? 

At 38, suave James Francis Murray 
Jr. is an accomplished attorney who speaks 
five languages and practices international 
law on Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue. He is 
also a New Jersey state senator, has 
moderated radio’s America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, co-authored a biography of 
Pope Pius XII, and finds time for relaxa- 
tion with his attractive wife and five 
children. But like many an Irish boy 
brought up around the “Horseshoe” Dis- 
trict of the late Frank Hague’s sprawling, 
dirty Jersey City, Murray is a hard-rock 
politician at heart. Last week Jim Mur- 
ray broke Hague Successor John V. Ken- 
ny’s eight-year grip on Jersey City. 

Back to the Bath. As a youngster, 
Murray learned from his father to hate 
Frank Hague. who slapped down Murray 
Sr. every time he reached for office. 
When Kenny toppled Hague in 1949 
Murray Sr. finally won with him and 
became Parks Commissioner. But his alli- 
ance with Kenny was short-lived. In 
1950 the elder Murray defied the boss 
backed son Jim for Congress. For this 
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A language all politicians understood. 
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insubordination Kenny stripped Murray 
of power, put him in charge of Jersey 
City’s one public bath and its nine em- 
ployees. Then Kenny canceled out the 
younger Murray with an obscure candi- 
date also named James Murray Jr. (no 
middle initial), sent his own man to Con- 
gress. Young Jim F. Murray Jr. ran as a 
maverick for the state senate and won. 

Claiming seniority, Murray sought mi- 
nority leadership of the senate this year. 
But Kenny. with the blessing of his 
staunch ally, Governor Robert Meyner, 
pulled the strings to outmaneuver Murray 
for the minority leadership job. 

Over a Barrel. If Kenny was strong 
in the statehouse, he was fading back 
home in Jersey City. Aware of this, 
Murray joined a city commission ticket 
made up of other unhappy anti-Kenny 
men, fought a hard seven-week rough- 
and-ready municipal campaign. Their 
anti-boss pitch was effective. In_ last 
week's election the Murray men buried 
four members of Kenny’s five-man slate 
(Kenny himself was not running) in an 
outpouring of votes. 

Fully intending to take over city hall 
Commissioner-elect Murray also laid siege 
to the statehouse, announced that Gov- 
ernor Meyner should give him control of 
Hudson County patronage. Brash New- 
comer Murray had Meyner over a barrel. 
Meyner is running for re-election this 
year, and badly needs the 70.000 vote 
plurality Hudson County could give him. 
Moreover, Meyner, a potential Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate for 1960 
needs to be re-elected by a handsome 
margin if he intends to stay in the big 
time. Says Murray, waiting for the gov- 
ernor to desert Kenny and come his way; 
“Meyner has to win big to look big.” It 
was a pronouncement worthy of the man 
who now thinks he will control Jersey 
City’s big Democratic vote just as well 
as John Kenny ever did. 
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SMALL BOY DOWN A WELL: 
MANORVILLE SAVES BENNY 
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FATHER USES FLASHLIGHT TO SEE TRAPPED SON ‘2s : pty ae 


BENNY IS LIFTED TRIUMPHANTLY FROM THE RESC 

*y ranch house in sleepy 
fanorville, N.Y., seven-year-old Benny Hoo- 
per and a playmate whooped and darted through 
the yard in the supercharged hour before bedtime. 
Turning his back on the children, Benjamin Kent 
Hooper, 32, was on his way to the house to get a 
pipe for the irrigation well he had been hand- 
digging for the vegetable patch. He heard a scurry, 

then a shriek: “Benny fell in the hole!” 

Kent Hooper grabbed a flashlight and raced to 
the wellshaft. At the bottom, 21 feet down, his son 
was wedged feet first in a clammy cavity less than 
ten inches wide. Benny's red wool jacket had been 
jerked over his head by the fall; one hand was 
stretched pitifully upward. “Daddy,” he whimpered. 

Truck Driver Hooper lowered a rope, but Benny 
was not strong enough to hold on with one hand. 
Hooper hurried indoors to call police and the 
Manorville Fire Department. At the nearby River- 
head telephone exchange, the switchboard buzzed 
with a sudden burst of emergency calls. For 20 
minutes Operator Borghild (“Betty”) Hooper was 
kept busy handling them before it dawned on her 
that rescue workers were being directed to her home. 

Benny's mother arrived home to find a town- 
strong task force deployed across her lawn. Firemen 
had lowered a hose to Benny ere pumping 
oxygen into the airless hole. In the eerie shadows 
cast by searchlights, trucks disgorged tools, timber, 
volunteers. Rescue workers were feverishly digging 
a pit ten feet from Benny's shaft and parallel to it. 
A power shovel clanked in to speed the digging, but 
had to give up only four feet down when the pit 
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PLAYMATE KEEPS VIGIL WITH BOY'S MOTHER 
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| POWER SHOVEL WAS MADE USELESS BECAUSE OF CAVE-INS 





GRATEFUL FATHER WATCHES SON IN HOSPITAL OXYGEN TENT 
caved in. A dozen men stepped back into the hole 
with hand shovels, shoring up the crumbling walls 
every foot of the way. At 11 p.m., Benny's hand 
quivered in the light of a flashlamp trained down 
the well. It was his last movement. Dried out by 
the hissing oxygen, fine salt sand drifted softly 
over the child’s head. 

Through the long, cold night, more than 150 
dogged men battled cave-ins and exhaustion, Time 
after time earth slides blocked their passage. By 
early afternoon Deputy Sheriff Philip Coros sighed: 
“This is a lost cause.” 

As the agonizing hours wore on, the groggy, red- 
eyed diggers received atomic-age assistance. From 
the AEC’s nearby Brookhaven Laboratories came a 
set of tempered-steel tubes (used as gamma-ray 
shields) that telescoped one inside the other like a 
nest of cups; they were trip-hammered into the 
1o-ft. wall that separated Benny from his rescuers. 
At 7:32 p.m., 23 hours and 48 minutes after Benny 
had plunged down the well, a wiry Negro construc- 
tion worker named Sam Woodson wormed through 
the narrow pipe and touched Benny's hand. It was 
cold as death. Then, as Woodson scrabbled at the 
imprisoning sand, the boy groaned. Woodson pil- 
lowed Benny on his chest and was dragged back 
out of the pipe by his ankles. The incredulous cry, 
“He’s alive!”, swept through the crowd. Benny, 
who was found later to have contracted mild pneu- 
monia in the 55° cold, owed his life to his jacket 
which created an air pocket over his head, and to 
the skill and dedication of a community that was 
determined he should not die. 
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FRANCE 
At the Stake 


Ever since the British burned Joan of 
Arc, martyrdom by foreigners has been 
pure glory for a Frenchman. Hard-pressed 
by critics of his Algerian policy and ur- 
gently in need of tax funds to plug his 
cracking war economy, France’s Premier 
Guy Mollet last week chose to risk glori- 
ous extinction at the stake of the U.N. 
Security Council rather than be buried in 
the ignominy of domestic issues. 

Late one afternoon last week, at the 
end of a long ministerial meeting in the 
mirrored Salon des Ambassadeurs at the 
Elysée Palace, grave, bespectacled Mollet 
rose from his place beside French Presi- 
dent René Coty and waiked briskly out 
through the glass doors to face a crowd of 
newsmen in the cobblestoned courtyard. 
Calmly, he read from a typewritten sheet: 
“Before the Ministers’ meeting I offered 
to Monsieur Coty, President of the Repub- 
lic, my resignation and that of my govern- 
ment.” Reason: he could not go along with 
the U.S. and British decision to accept 
Nasser’s conditions for using the Suez Ca- 
nal. Said Mollet bitterly: “If the U.N, 
must systematically give in to the desire: 
of dictators .. . then it is not an organiza- 
tion worthy of its international character.” 

Ready to Stay. Before newsmen could 
dash to their telephones with the news 
that the 15-month-old government (a 
Fourth Republic record) was ended, Mol- 
let explained that, at President Coty’s re- 
quest, he had agreed to stay in office. 
“Resigning today might seem, to some 
people, like an attempt to run away,” he 
said. Far from running away, Mollet was 
sending Foreign Minister Christian Pineau 
to demand a showdown against Egypt in 
the U.N. Security Council. 

Mollet’s maneuver was timed to coin- 
cide with the National Assembly debate 
on the government's demand for 150 bil- 
lion francs ($428 million) in new taxes. 
Last week, as the Assembly Finance Com- 
mittee tore up Finance Minister Paul Ra- 
madier's tax plan (indirect levies which 
would fall heavily on upper-income brack- 
ets), there was a significant rise in the 
price of the gold Napoleon, a coin that 
Frenchmen traditionally buy when they 
become nervous about their country’s cur- 
rency. Suggestions that the franc be deval- 
ued* were described by Mollet as “crime 
and imbecility.” Although his government 
faces a deficit of about $2 billion to $3 
billion, the hard core of France's gold re- 
serves ($860 million in bullion) remains 
untouched so far. Mollet announced that 
he would demand a vote of confidence 
(his 33rd) on his fiscal plan, 

What made this test critical was the 
feeling among France’s power-sensitive 
politicians that his government was usé 
(used up). But by reviving the dying 








lhe official rate is 350 francs to the dollar. 
Free market rate last week: 410. 
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Suez issue, Mollet had given a patriotic 
dimension to what was essentially an eco- 
nomic debate. Normally a calm, rational 
schoolteacher, Guy Mollet hates Nasser 
with a smoldering passion, and the French 
respect him for it. One measure of Mollet’s 
standing in the country: Montmartre’s 
irreverent chansonniers, traditionally free 
with politicians in their songs, do not 
mock Mollet. 

In bringing up Suez, Mollet calculat- 
ed that if the Security Council vetoed 
France’s plea he would be a martyr; in 
the unlikely event that France carried 
her case in the U.N., he would be a hero. 
Either way a vote against him in the Na- 
tional Assembly at that moment would 
seem like a vote for Nasser. While the 
pro-Mendés-France L’Express could jeer, 
“playing Joan of Arc,” and illustrate its 
point with a photomontage (see cut), Guy 
Mollet had taken the only course which 
might save a government already usé. Said 
Mollet: “The atmosphere doesn’t smell 
of crisis, but on paper I've lost.” 








Guy MOLLeT as JOAN oF Arc 
Martyrdom is the way out. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Bomb Away 


After three years of scientific experi- 
ment (at a cost of some $200 million) 
and a storm of politico-moral argument 
that had risen to a shrill crescendo over 
the past fortnight, Britain last week 
dropped its first H-bomb off Christmas 
Island, 1.160 miles south of Hawaii. 

The full force of detonation, estimated 
to be that of a million tons of TNT. 
was considerably muffled in the terse an- 
nouncement by the Ministry of Supply. 
which said little more than that “the first 
explosion of a nuclear device in the pres- 
ent series took place yesterday in the 
Central Pacific at a high altitude.” But 
there was still a shock wave of protest 
in its wake. 

The Japanese government ordered its 
ambassador in London to file an expres- 
sion of “strong regret” with the British, 
not forgetting to mention that Tokyo re- 
served full right to claim damages for any 
Japanese fishermen who may have been 
near by. Actually, the British testing area 
is twice as far from Japan as Bikini, but 
this did not stop thousands of Japanese 
students from rioting outside the British 
embassy in Tokyo. 

In London's House of Commons the 
Laborite Opposition did its best to pro- 
test what it could not prevent. “Does the 
Prime Minister feel,’ asked one Labor 
M.P. in chilling irony, “that when, like 
the Russians, we have had our tests, we 
shall, again like the Russians. be in a posi- 
tion to assume the moral leadership of the 
world and propose that they be the last 
tests?” Prime Minister Macmillan was 
not to be jostled. “I am bound to say,” 
he answered with a straight face, “that in 
discussing the matter of nuclear disarma- 
ment, we shall now be in a very much 
better bargaining position.” 

Beyond the facts released by the Air 
Ministry—that the bomb was dropped 
from a four-engined Vickers Valiant paint- 
ed gleaming white—Macmillan would add 
only that “first indications are that the 
local fallout [of dangerous radioactive 
substances | was almost negligible.” 

Iwo days after the bomb dropped, Har- 
old Steele, the bewildered, bespectacled 
Quaker chicken farmer from the west of 
England who volunteered to face radio- 
active death in the area as a protest, ar- 
rived unheralded in Tokyo to learn from 
reporters that the blast had already gone 
off. “I’m greatly disappointed,” he said. 
“This trip has cost me my entire life 
savings.” 


Defeat Accepted 


The London sky lowered and thunder 
rolled in the distance as Harold Macmillan, 
pale and humorless, rose in the House of 
Commons last week to put an official 
stamp on the greatest British diplomatic 
reverse since Munich. “Her Majesty's 
Government,” announced the Prime Min- 
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ister, “can no longer advise British ship- 
owners to refrain from using the Suez 
Canal.” Payment of canal dues, he went 
on, would be made in sterling—though 
Egypt’s pre-Suez balance of $300 million, 
which was blocked by the Eden govern- 
ment, would remain frozen. Curtly, Mac- 
millan said: “A much longer view will 
decide the rights and wrongs. This is not 
by any means the end of the story.” 

That evening, proclaiming angrily that 
“appeasement leads only to disaster,” eight 
right-wing Tory M.P.s bolted the Con- 
servative Party. Next day sibilant, bespec- 
tacled Lord Salisbury, who until he re- 
signed from the government over Cyprus 
(Time, April 8) was one of Macmillan’s 
closest associates, bitingly called for a 
House of Lords debate on the Prime Min- 
ister’s statement. Said Salisbury: “It goes 
far too near complete capitulation to 
Colonel Nasser than many of us would 
have felt bearable, or I was almost going 
to say, endurable.” 

Twist of the Knife. Looking hopefully 
at this dissension amongst the Tories, the 
Labor Party moved to the attack in Com- 
mons, proposing a vote of censure against 
the government's Suez policy. With cool 
remorselessness, Opposition Leader Hugh 
Gaitskell ticked off the consequences of 
the Suez war—“the blocking of the canal, 
the cutting of the pipelines, the strain on 
the pound, the introduction of petrol ra- 
tioning,* the check to industrial expan- 
sion, a tremendous blow to our reputation 
in the world.” The upshot, needled Gait- 
skell, was that “we are now forced to ac- 
cept [from Egypt] terms far worse than 
those demanded earlier.” Worse yet, the 
U.S. had supplanted Britain as the domi- 
nant power in the Middle East. But, 
added the Opposition leader, in a final 
twist of the knife, “I am not one of those 
who grumble about that. We gave it to the 
United States on a plate.” 

Don't Shoot the Monkey. Amid Labor 
yells of “Salisbury!” and “Mind your 
back!" Macmillan plodded through a lack- 
luster rebuttal, the gist of which was that 
things were not so bad as Gaitskell made 
out. With even less success, Foreign Sec- 
retary Selwyn Lloyd (whose early resigna- 
tion was now freely predicted by the Brit- 
ish press) tried to put a hopeful face on 
it by saying that “certain practical lessons 
have been learned about the consequences 
of the canal being out of operation.” Jab- 
bing his finger toward Macmillan, Labor’s 
honey-voiced Aneurin Bevan demolished 
Lloyd with a single blow. “There is no rea- 
son to attack the monkey,” sneered Bevan, 
“when the organ-grinder is present.” 

In the end Macmillan had the votes, 
despite his government’s stammering de- 
fensiveness, and won the test of confidence 
—308 to 259. Aside from the eight rebel 
backbenchers, only six Tories, including 
Sir Anthony Eden’s nephew John, failed 
to support the government. Even the 
blimpest of Blimps had to recognize that 
Macmillan had no practical alternative to 
allowing British ships through the canal at 
Nasser’s price. 





* Which ended in Britain last week. 
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United Press 


Kinc Saup (Lert) & KinG Fetsat at TEA IN BAGHDAD 
One for all but not all for Nasser. 


MIDDLE EAST 
The Kings Meet 


Torrential rains turned Baghdad's an- 
cient streets into a morass of mud, 
splashed monotonously on the broad, 
glossy leaves of the eucalyptus trees that 
screen the chocolate-colored walls of Al 
Zuhour palace from public view. Al Zu- 
hour palace is the birthplace of Iraq’s 22- 
year-old Hashemite King Feisal, whose 
line has waged a blood feud intermittently 
for over half a century with the usurping 
Sauds of Arabia. But last week, for seven 
busy and significant days, the palace 
served as a royal guest house for King 
Saud of Saudi Arabia. 

In between a regal round of banquets 
and state feasts the two Kings, as well as 
Iraqi Crown Prince Abdul Illah and Iraq's 
staunchly pto-Western Premier Nuri as- 
Said, got down to the business at hand: 
Soviet penetration, via Syria and Egypt’s 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, of the Middle East. 
Saud, who mistrusts the British, watched 
parades of British-supplied military units, 
climbed aboard and peered through the 
hatch of a British Centurion tank. Proba- 
bly the most significant meeting of the 
week was a private, unscheduled lunch 
given for the two monarchs by Premier 
as-Said at his yellow brick home on the 
banks of the Tigris. There was no public 
mention of Egypt’s Nasser;* there was 
no need for it. 

As King Saud prepared to emplane for 
home, he and Feisal drew up a communi- 
qué hailing the “new era of cordial rela- 
tions” between their countries, pledged 


* Who was himself entertaining Afghan Premier 
Mohammed Daud. They issued a joint com- 
muniqué praising their own neutrality. 


themselves to “oppose all attempts at for- 
eign interference.” From Jordan young 
King Hussein sent a message of regret that 
he could not join his fellow Kings, a gam- 
bit carefully arranged in advance to dem- 
onstrate that Saud, Feisal and Hussein 
were one for all and all for one, but with- 
out jamming the distasteful news too 
forcibly down Nasser’s throat. 

At his first formal press conference in 
three years, Premier Nuri as-Said said flat- 
ly that Iraq would retain martial law— 
imposed last autumn after Britain and 
France invaded Suez—as long as the So- 
viet Union continued her attempts to pen- 
etrate the Middle East. Martial law will 
be lifted, he said, “when we see that Com- 
munism—or, really, Moscow—is going to 
stop creating troubles among our neigh- 
boring countries. I don’t believe Moscow 
is going to stop creating disturbances, so 
we must be careful not to allow Shepilov, 
Khrushchev and others to deal with our 
safety, our policy.” As-Said was riding 
high: months ago he was isolated, the 
only Arab signer of the pro-Western 
Baghdad Pact; now his rivals in Syria and 
Egypt were the ones isolated. 

A reporter asked the Premier if he be- 
lieved Nasser was aiding the spread of 
Communism. As-Said replied: “I think you 
should ask yourself that question. He has 
been criticizing me, but I don’t want to 
criticize him.” 


Through & Around Suez 


Although he seems to be losing the 
battle to rule the Arab world, Egypt’s 
Colonel Nasser last week won control of 
what is now undeniably his, the Suez 
Canal. 

Great Britain, the most important of 
his enemies, gave in and accepted Nas- 
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ser’s terms and rates; Egypt, in return, 
let Britain pay its tolls in sterling. It 
was a settlement as useful to hard-pressed 
Egypt as to Britain, for much of the 
Egyptian economy is intertwined with 
Britain’s. London still holds $300 million 
of blocked Egyptian funds. Some time. 
when they get to speaking to each other 
again, Britain will claim that Egypt owes 
her more than $350 million in obligations 
incurred when an angry Nasser national- 
ized the Suez Canal Co. and “Egyptian- 
ized” foreign investments in Egypt, and 
Nasser can be expected to counter with a 
big bill for damages suffered in the Brit- 
ish invasion. But until such sticky mat- 
ters can be worked out, so big a maritime 
power as Britain could not afford to boy- 
cott the canal while others used it. 

Britain’s capitulation left France and 
Israel still defiant of Egypt, but in dif- 
ferent ways—lIsrael eager to use the canal 
immediately, France angrily hoping to 
continue a boycott for better terms. “Lit- 
tle by little all our friends are walking 
out on us in felt slippers . . . even Britain, 
our comrade in misfortune last Novem- 
ber,” sighed France’s L’Economie. But 
the show of outrage put up by France's 
Premier Guy Mollet had more to do with 
internal politics than foreign policy. 
French shipping interests were no more 
eager than the British to lose business to 
other nations or to “flags of convenience.” 

"Sooner or Later." In the midst of all 
the dignified swallowing of pride that was 
going on, Israel proclaimed that it was 
about to send an Israeli ship through the 
canal to assert its right, and Egypt just 
as huffily said that the ship would be 
stopped on the basis of Egypt’s right to 
“self-defense.” For more than a month a 
ship fully loaded has sat in Haifa harbor 
ready for the testing. For 48 hours last 
week there was an onrush of international 
tension. The U.S. announced publicly that 
it still supported Israel’s legal position in 
Suez, but it has privately counseled Isra- 
el to move gradually and to establish a 
pattern of shipping Israeli goods in foreign 
bottoms through the canal before sending 
a ship with an Israeli flag. In the end, 
Israel said that “sooner or later” its ship 
would go through, and passions subsided. 

But it was in London’s Thames-side 
Shell-Mex House that the real drive to 
escape Nasser’s dominance was being 
planned. There 30 of the world’s top oil 
industrialists gathered at the urging of 
Standard Oil (N.J.) President Monroe 
Jackson Rathbone. They talked privately, 
partly because they had to be wary of 
defying the U.S. antitrust laws and partly 
because they have learned that in the 
Middle East their aims are sometimes 
best achieved by not loudly proclaim- 
ing them, 

Sea to Sea. Before them lay a bold 
but practical proposal: to spend nearly 
$850 million on a new 1,000-mile-long, 
4o-in. pipeline from the Persian Gulf 
through Iraq and Turkey to the Mediter- 
ranean port of Iskenderon (formerly 
Alexandretta). This line would handle 
800,000 barrels a day by 1960, and a 
second line might later be added. The 
new pipelines, along with those now run- 
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Howord Sochurek—Lire 
Irag’s Nurt As-Saip 
Some things had to be read twice. 


ning through Syria, could together handle 
far more oil than used to go through the 
canal. More impressive than the pipes. 
the world’s shipyards are building nearly 
300 monster tankers (over 40,000 tons) 
too big to pass through the 46-ft.-deep 
canal. By 1965 tankers would be able to 
haul some 4,000,000 barrels daily around 
the Cape of Good Hope for less per ton 
than shipment now costs through the 
canal in smaller tankers. Western Europe's 
total pre-crisis consumption was less than 
4,000,000 barrels a day. 

The oilmen did not say that they were 
planning to circumvent the canal, or to 
bypass unreliable Syria. They were mere- 
ly preparing to meet increased demands. 
They knew Turkey would be happy to 
get $20 million a year in transit royalties, 
and that oil-rich Iraq would like to have 
its oil delivery less dependent on neigh- 
boring Syria, whose blowing up of the 
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pipelines last November cost Iraq $70 
million in revenue. Noisy nationalists in 
Syria and Egypt are already setting up a 
hue and cry that “Arab oil must be 
shipped across Arab lands.” But the oil- 
men would be happy to bypass unpre- 
dictable Syria: they consider Turkey an 
ally and a more trustworthy business 
partner. But Iraq’s Premier Nuri as-Said 
must be sensitive to Arab opinion, in- 
cluding his own. Recently, to quiet Arab 
nationalists, Iraq trumpeted its opposi- 
tion to any plan to “divert oil from exist- 
ing pipelines,” but this high-sounding 
declaration needs to be read twice. A 
pipeline across Turkey would not be a 
diversion but an expansion. 

The basic fact about Middle East oil 
is that Western Europe’s consumption is 
expected ‘to double in the next ten years. 
But anyone with a pencil and paper can 
calculate that when the new pipelines and 
tankers are in operation the Suez Canal 
will no longer be as desperately necessary 
to Western Europe as it turned out to be 
last October. Then 60% of the oil moved 
through the canal; by 1965 perhaps no 
more than 40% of a greatly increased 
total will go through Suez. The loss of 
revenue that would otherwise be his is a 
price that Nasser will have to pay. 


POLAND 


Crisis & a Question 

Poland’s diehard Stalinists had been 
waiting the opportune moment to make a 
comeback. In the seven months of Wla- 
dyslaw Gomulka’s leadership, no longer 
tied to Moscow or supported by police 
terror, the Polish Communist Party had 
lost much of its former authority and 
force. The time had come, said one op- 
portunistic Communist leader, Boleslaw 
Piasecki, to end the “ideological chaos” 
and get closer to the Soviet Union. 

For three months Gomulka, the man on 
a tightrope, had delayed calling the ninth 
plenum of the party’s 80-man Central 
Committee while he attempted to disci- 
pline his highly vocal anti-Stalinist left 
supporters, who are demanding increasing 
democratization and secretly hope for a 
breakthrough to a Western European type 
of socialism, Last week, under increasing 
pressure from the Stalinist right, Gomulka 
suddenly called the Central Committee 
together. 

In a five-hour speech he reaffirmed his 
intention of traveling his own “road to 
socialism.” The distinguishing marks of 
the Gomulka road: worker participation 
in management but not ownership, the 
right to strike, more local self-government, 
limited private enterprise, peasant self- 
management (collective farms, he said, 
did not “stand the test of life’). Said 
Gomulka: “The way to socialism on 
which the Soviet Union advanced is not at 
all necessary or useful for other nations.” 

Two Fronts. Admitting that his “un- 
derstanding with the Catholic Church” 
found no precedent in any other socialist 
state, or even “in such capitalist countries 
as the U.S. and France,’ Gomulka insisted 
that the kind of socialism he envisaged for 
Poland would in the long run “depend 
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on the shaping of relations between the 
People’s State and the church.” Neverthe- 
less the guiding power on Gomulka’s road 
would be a Marxist-Leninist dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Inside the party he 
promised “full freedom of speech,” but 
outside no party member (and presum- 
ably no private person) would have the 
right to express opinions which are out of 
harmony with party policy. This was a 
direct slap at his left supporters, whose 
“ideological confusion and revisionist ten- 
dencies,” he said, “undermine unity and 
sow disbelief." Then Gomulka turned on 
the Stalinists: “Not only revisionism dis- 
arms the party—the same, though in a 
different way, results from dogmatism and 
conservatism.” 

To the Attack. While Moscow quietly 
studied the speech (in Red China, but not 
in Moscow, copious extracts were pub- 
lished ), the Polish Stalinists went into the 
attack. Their leader was former Minister 
of Communal Economy Kazimierz Mijal, 
who insisted that there was no such thing 
as a Polish road to socialism and that to 
say so was to capitulate to capitalism, 
Said he : “Why does the party keep 
discussing the need to fight anti-semitism, 
which does not exist in Poland, and ignore 
what we must do about the serious prob- 
lem of anti-Sovietism, which really does 
exist?” Behind the locked doors of the 
committee room the Stalinists blasted the 
whole Gomulka line, singling out his clos- 
est supporters for vicious personal attacks 
with an intensity which made the startled 
and for the most part silent left call it 
“the black day.” Then the Stalinists put 
their power to test; the general resolution 
of the plenum must be reworded, they 
said, to affirm the Soviet Union's “leading” 
position and to condemn the Hungarian 
“counter-revolution.” 

But they had gone too far. The mild- 
mannered, hollow-cheeked Gomulka, who 
had tried to steer a middle course between 
the extremists of both sides, was stung 
into an electrifying attack on the Stalin- 
ists. “Why, Comrade Mijal,” asked Go- 
mulka, “do you all the time insist on 
including references to the Soviet Union 
supremacy? We had the example of Ra- 
kosi and Gero always using such phrases, 
and it ended with Soviet tanks at the 
head of Budapest streets.” Confusion fell 
among the Stalinists when ‘one of their 
number, Franciszek Mazur, a recognized 
Kremlin agent who flits regularly between 
Moscow and Warsaw, suddenly switched 
his support to Gomulka, indicating that 
the Kremlin did not favor a frontal attack 
on Gomulka at this moment. 

At week’s end Gomulka was still very 
much boss of Poland. He had shown the 
same kind of stubborn resistance to attack 
that he had displayed last October, con- 
firming the impression that he is a man 
who reacts best in a crisis. Once again the 
Stalinists had been routed, but the vital 
question they had raised had still to be 
answered: Can a Communist Party govern 
successfully without Kremlin support or 
an extensive police system, make conces- 
sions to private enterprise and the church 
and remain a Communist Party? 
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RED CHINA 


Mao's Two Speeches 

Along the ever-humming grapevines of 
the Communist world and through the 
chancelleries of the West flashed an elec- 
trifying report: just a year after Khru- 
shchev’s historic attack on Stalin, Mao 
Tse-tung, too, had made a “secret” speech, 
in fact two of them. The speeches could 
not match Khrushchevy’s in sensation, but 
the stir that they are making in Commu- 
nist lands (Westerners have yet to get a 
full text) shows that if Mao is in fact bid- 
ding for “ideological equality” with Mos- 
cow, he will have eager supporters in the 
satellites, whose leaders are anxious to see 
“many roads to Socialism” encouraged 





Tom Hutchins 
Mao TseE-TUNG 
Let all flowers bloom, tra la tra la. 


in preference to the monolithic made- 
in-Moscow theorizing. In particular, the 
Poles have what the U.S. State Depart- 
ment jestingly calls a “China Lobby,” 
eager to propagate and if necessary exag- 
gerate China’s influence on them. 

From what has leaked out of Mao’s 
speech, the 63-year-old Chinese ruler, in a 
long, theoretical harangue to 800 ideo- 
logical commandos, denied two fundamen- 
tal propositions of Soviet ideology: 1) that 
even in a Communist state the class strug- 
gle must continue until the day when a 
completely Socialist society is established 
(Stalin, justifying his bloody purges in 
the "30s, said that the Struggle must in 
fact get increasingly violent, as enemies of 
the people grow more desperate); 2) that 
there can be no real conflict in a Commu- 
nist state between the people and their 
rulers, since the party automatically em- 
bodies the will of the masses. “The old 
class warfare amongst the Chinese people 
is fundamentally ended,” declared Peking’s 
People’s Daily, reporting on Mao's speech. 
“But new contradictions exist . . . contra- 
dictions between the masses and their 
leaders.” 





Heart to Heart. These differences are 


“non-antagonistic,” said Mao, and the 
“just but frustrated desires of the people” 
must be listened to and taken seriously. 
“No organ of parties in government, no 
person regardless of rank, merits, history 
or past victories has the right to silence 
critics.” There should be no more terror: 
the new education of the masses must “be 
carried on seriously but with the gentle- 
ness of a breeze or of light rain... Except 
in major offenses against law or discipline, 
all should be exempt from punitive meas- 
ures. Self-criticism and criticism of others 
should take place in heart-to-heart talks 
between comrades. There must be no mass 
public assemblies and no battles.” The 
new campaign even went so far as to ask, 
“Should we deny masses the right to 
strike?” and to answer no, for to do so 
would be to “increase the contradictions 
instead of resolving them.” All this was 
part of a campaign known as “Unite, Criti- 
cize, Unite Again.” 

More than anything else, Mao seemed 
to be driving home to his bureaucracy the 
fact that the kind of discontent that had 
led to riot and revolt in Eastern Europe 
was beginning to appear in China. In the 
factories of Kwangtung province alone, 
admitted the Communist New China News 
Agency last week, there have been 13 
strikes in the past year. Worse yet, in the 
same period nearly 118.000 Kwangtung 
peasants and their families walked off 
state collective farms and, despite all the 
regime's effort, more than 16,000 of them 
had stubbornly refused to zo back. 

The obvious cause of this discontent was 
the growing economic crisis (Tre, May 
13), which has forced the ever-hungry 
Chinese masses to pull their belts in yet 
another notch. Mao, however, chose to 
blame it on the fact that the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, more than 60% of whose 
12 million members have come in since 
the Reds came to power, has grown fat 
and arrogant in office. The remedy, he 
announced sternly, was for bureaucrats to 
stop ignoring his year-old slogan, “Let all 
flowers bloom together, let rival schools 
of thought contend.” Bureaucrats should 
get out and mix with the people and heed 
their complaints. In particular, said a sub- 
sequent party directive, all Communist 
"arty members should “perform physical 
labor regularly, to associate with the 
masses and eliminate offensive distinc- 
tions.’ 

Correcting the Wind. Last week, in 
obedience to Mao’s strictures, Red China’s 
fourth cheng feng (“correct the wind”) 
campaign was in full swing, and the flowers 
of criticism were springing up like dande- 
lions. In Shanghai long-leashed newsmen 
publicly demanded that they be given 
“facilities” to report “actual situations” 
in the local bureaucracy, and in Peking 
emboldened students called for the with- 
drawal of the Communist control group in 
Peking University. (This development so 
unnerved the university's dean that he 
threatened to resign.) Meantime, all over 
China party dignitaries dutifully turned 
to toil. At one collective farm 33 generals 
and 127 field-grade officers suddenly ap- 
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peared and pitched in to help flabbergasted 
peasants with the weeding and manure- 
hauling. In the capital itself Minister of 
Marine Products Hsu Teh-heng, 63, spent 
a day as a fish porter—a sight which, 
according to Radio Peking, “greatly in- 
spired” the populace. 


RUSSIA 
Guilty Relations 


During Stalin’s great purges of 1936-38, 
not only the Old Bolsheviks were liqui- 
dated but their wives and children, often 
their parents, brothers and sisters were 
sent to prison camps. This was no mere 
autocratic whim; in Soviet Russia an 
“enemy of the people” is by definition a 
class enemy, and his offense is a group 
responsibility. The penal laws which reg- 
ulate this system include the infamous 
Article 58, much employed during World 
War IT, under which relatives of deserters 
from the armed services are sent to prison 
for terms up to five years. 

Last week Soviet Deputy Attorney 
General P.I. Kudryavtsev told visiting 
Harvard Law School Professor Harold J. 
Berman that Article 58 had not been 
invoked “in a single case in the past three 
years,” i.e., since Stalin’s death. With 
other provisions for reprisals against inno- 
cent relatives now “a dead letter,’ accord- 
ing to Kudryavtsev, Article 58 will shortly 
be stricken from the Soviet penal code. 


ITALY 
The Cabinetmaker 


When the Fascists late in the war arrest- 
ed Alcide de Gasperi (who was to become 
Italy’s great postwar Premier), they found 
a small notebook full of names. Soon a 
band of Fascist toughs burst into the 
Florence home of Lawyer Adone Zoli, one 
of those named, to haul him off to jail. 
“Be careful, or I'll kick your teeth in,” 
warned one of the Blackshirts. ‘Too late,” 
answered Lawyer Zoli. “They are false.” 

Last week, with similar equanimity, 
Lawyer Zoli, 69, took on an assignment 
which, sooner or later, would almost cer- 
tainly cost him a few teeth politically. 
When courtly Antonio Segni resigned as 
Italy’s Premier two weeks ago, the four- 
party coalition that has dominated Italian 
politics since 1953 was utterly shattered. 
The only alternative to the coalition, 
pending next spring’s general elections, 
was what Italians call a “single color” 
government—an all-Christian Democratic 
Cabinet which, since it would lack an 
assured majority in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, could probably only survive by 
ducking controversial issues. At President 
Giovanni Gronchi’s request, jovial Adone 
Zoli agreed to do his best to form such 
a government. 

Zoli can claim the distinction of being 
one of the first in Italy to be anti- 
Mussolini. As a boy in the Romagna, short, 
roly-poly Adone Zoli took a particular dis- 
like to one of his schoolmates, a pushy 
youngster from a neighboring farm, Benny 
Mussolini. Even after'the pushy youngster 
became the Duce, Zoli persisted in his pub- 
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lic contempt for Mussolini’s ideas, invari- 
ably had his suits made without lapel 
buttonholes so that he would have no place 
to wear the Fascist emblem. His anti- 
Fascist activities almost cost Zoli his life 
—after his 1943 arrest he was condemned 
to death by a Fascist court and was held 
in a fortress to be shot as a hostage, but 
to the disgust of the Fascists, the Germans 
inexplicably freed him. 

Zoli as a young man had joined the 
Christian political movement of famed 
Don Luigi Sturzo, which later became the 
Demo-Christian Party. When De Gasperi 
died, Zoli succeeded to the presidency of 
the party and frequently acted as a peace- 
maker between the party’s feuding factions. 


Publifoto—Black Star 
PREMIER-DESIGNATE ZOLI 
He never did like Benito. 


He was also an able and self-effacing Min- 
ister of the Budget in Segni’s Cabinet. Last 
week, while he was still in the midst of 
his own Cabinetmaking—major appoint- 
ment: ex-Premier Giuseppe Pella as For- 
eign Minister—a Roman newsman showed 
Zoli a journalistic guess as to the Cabinet’s 
final makeup. “Looks fine,” grinned the 
Premier-designate. “Only name I would 
change is the Premier’s.” 


INDIA 
Put Out No Flags 


In the decade that has passed since the 
British Raj withdrew from India, non- 
Communist Asia’s biggest and most popu- 
lous nation has been ruled by one party 
and one man—the Congress Party of Ja- 
waharlal Nehru. Last week some 365 
white-capped Congress Party M.P.s as- 
sembled in New Delhi's round, red sand- 
stone Parliament building to listen to 
their leader. They expected both praise 














and advice. What they got sounded more 
like a funeral oration. 

Snapped Nehru: “The Congress Party 
is weak and getting weaker.” While his 
sweating partymen squirmed in_ their 
chairs, Nehru lashed out at party fac- 
tionalism, internal squabbles, the ever- 
widening gap between the party and the 
people. “Our strong point,” said Nehru, 
“is the past. Unless we get out of our 
present rut, the Congress Party is 
doomed.” 

Craze for Power. The day before, Vice 
President Radhakrishnan, onetime Oxford 
don, had been even blunter. ‘The craze 
for power and personal ambition [has 
created] a state of demoralization,” he 
said. These and other signs of political 
stirring by long-ossified Congress members 
throughout the country were regarded by 
the staid Times of India as “an exami- 
nation of the conscience.’ The Times 
thought sadly that the examination might 
have come too late, ‘Congress was once 
a good cause,” the paper said. “Now it’s 
degenerating into a bad habit.” 

What has happened? The fact is that 
though the Congress Party still holds an 
overwhelming majority (365 out of 499 
seats in Parliament), it has been slipping 
badly in recent state and municipal elec- 
tions; e.g., in Kerala, where the Commu- 
nists recently scored their first major In- 
dian victory (Tre, April 1), and in last 
week’s municipal elections in Bombay, 
where the Congress Party was defeated 
for the first time in 19 years because 
apathetic party hacks failed to assess the 
genuineness of the popular drive for a 
separate, Marathi-speaking Bombay state. 
The candidate who piled up the largest 
number of votes in Bombay: Communist 
Leader S. A. Dange. 

The strains outside are also visible in- 
side the Congress-controlled Parliament 
itself. This week when Food Minister A. 
P. Jain tried to gloss over the nation’s 
acute food shortage with bureaucratic 
doubletalk, he was hooted down by Con- 
gress Party M.P.s. When Finance Minister 
T. T. Krishnamachari announced sharp 
increases in taxes on railway fares, gaso- 
line and vegetable oils, the Congress 
benches moaned, denounced their own 
new budget as a program designed to 
“soak the poor.” Said one Congressman 
in Bombay: “It’s getting fashionable to 
be anti-Congress.” 

Scratch for Pomp. Nehru and Vice 
President Radhakrishnan hope to hack 
away the middle-aged fat that is debili- 
tating the once lean and lithe party of 
Gandhi. Congress has grown complacent 
with victory, corrupt, nepotistic. aloof 
from the masses and rent with internal 
squabbles. Although Nehru bitterly con- 
demns voting by caste, by linguistic fac- 
tions or religious groups, many of his 
nominal followers openly espouse such 
causes in their campaigns. 

The men who claim to be walking in 
the footsteps of Mahatma Gandhi drive 
big foreign cars, surround themselves with 
red-liveried lackeys, command private rail- 
road cars, scratch like fishwives for the 
trappings of pomp and prestige. Nehru 
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recently penned a sharp note to several 
state ministers warning them to get rid 
of their retainers and private railroad 
cars. “Even President Eisenhower,” wrote 
the Pandit, “drives about the countryside 
without flags all over his car.” 

In all the concern over the future of 
the Congress Party, few Indians seemed 
willing to lay any of the blame where 
some of it belonged—at the door of Ja- 
waharlal Nehru himself. While Nehru’s 
vast popularity is what most holds the 
party together, he also tends to strangle 
and restrict it. By running both the party 
and the government like a Mogul court, 
Nehru has failed notably to foster any 
young talent. As a result, young Indians 
resent the party, charge that it offers 
little opportunity to intelligent newcomers. 
Of 13 chief ministers recently appointed 
in Congress-run states, five are over 65, 
three are over 70 and one is 75. Several 
Indian papers last week suggested that 
Nehru, like Burma’s U Nu, should step 
down as Prime Minister to spend his time 
revitalizing the party, but it is not the 
kind of activity that appeals to Nehru, 
or that he is good at. Summed up one 
Indian: “The question is no longer: ‘After 
Nehru, who?’ It’s: ‘After Nehru, what?’ ” 


OUTER MONGOLIA 
Help from Big Brother 


Outer Mongolia, a lonely, landlocked 
area twice the size of Texas, is a place 
that the rest of the world refuses to re- 
gard as a nation and Soviet Russia refuses 
to treat as an equal. But last week the 
1,000,000 Outer Mongolians found them- 
selves promised unexpected favors by their 
master. The Russians announced their sur- 
render to the Mongolians of all Soviet 
interests in Mongolian oil and metals, of 
two Soviet airports and of $25 million 
worth of other unidentified Soviet prop- 
erty in Mongolia. In addition, Moscow 
agreed to send 2,500 tractors, 550 har- 
vesters, 200 power stations, 3,000 trucks 
and other equipment on credit to help in 
building 18 industrial and agricultural en- 
terprises in Mongolia. 

The reason for all this generosity was 
not simply Soviet responsiveness to the 
“requests” from Ulan Bator. It was the 
fact that in Outer Mongolia the Russians 
are competing for favor and dominance 
with Communist China. Under agreements 
reached between Mongolia and Peking, 
10,000 Chinese workers and technicians 
have gone west to build factories and 
railroads in roadless, underpopulated Outer 
Mongolia, and can remain on as Mon- 
golian citizens. 


TUNISIA 
The Bey's Last Day? 


By virtue of ¢ ies of revolutions and 
counter-revolutions within the 17th cen- 
tury Ottoman Empire, the descendants of 
bush-bearded Hussein ben Ali, the son of a 
Greek renegade, claim by birth and title 
to be the “Possessors of the Kingdom of 
Tunis.” In actual fact, since the French 
took over their kingdom in 1881, the Hus- 








seinite Beys of Tunisia have been posses- 
sors of little more than a fancy title and 
the perquisites that go with it—though the 
perks can be quite handsome. In 1943. 
when Mohammed al-Moncef showed trou- 
blesome signs of getting out of hand. the 
French dumped him on the ground of his 
being pro-German, and installed an ob- 
scure and more tractable cousin, Mo- 
hammed el Amin. 

With a down payment of 100,000 francs 
to buy himself a new uniform (weighing 
60 lbs. before being loaded with medals | 
and a promise of $2,500,000 a year in sal- 
ary and allowances for himself and his 
family, aged E] Amin played his part to 
perfection..He was regal and dignified at 
hand-kissing ceremonies, built fancy pal- 
aces and went roaring through town in a 





United Press 


Tunisi4’s Bey Et AMIN 
And next year, extinction? 


royal limousine with a screaming siren (re- 
ports have it that El Amin Bey had a foot 
pedal in the back of his car with which he 
himself could sound the siren). Most im- 
portant, El Amin kept himself out of po- 
litical mischief by spending his days tink- 
ering with old clocks and watches and 
later, when his hobbies turned more mod- 
ern, with an expensive X-ray machine and 
a do-it-yourself kit for making blood tests 
on his relatives. 

The big day for El Amin Bey was al- 
ways May 15, the anniversary of his ac- 
cession when, amidst the panoply of his 
royalty. his subjects, his ministers and the 
full diplomatic corps gathered to do him 
homage. When last year Tunisia became 
an independent nation under Premier 
Habib Bourguiba. the Bey's allowance was 
cut to a puny $500,000 and the special 
laws protecting his family were repealed 
(one cousin was promptly sent to jail for 
pushing narcotics). Last week a two-line 
communiqué from government headquar- 
ters announced that May 15 was no longer 
to be considered a public holiday. Re- 
duced to accepting the hand kisses of his 
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maiden voyage sailing from Los Angeles, June 11; from Honolulu, June 17 
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Matson’s seventy years in Hawaiian service. Book your round trip to Hawaii on the 
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A major reason that Roman civilization endured so long—say historians 
was the mobility resulting from its network of roads. Many can still be seen. 


Best road tax news since the Days of Rome 


Guided mostly by rule of thumb, ancient 
Roman engineers built history’s most re- 
markable highway system. It can be argued 
that they built too well. 

Lacking instruments to pre-determine 
strength in relation to use, Roman engi- 
neers had to allow a wasteful safety factor. 
Their materials and effort could have built 
more roads to more places. 

Today, as we begin the biggest construc- 
tion job in history—a 41,000-mile highway 
network —Shell research scientists have de- 
veloped an instrument which will help 
highway engineers build more miles of 
velvet-smooth road per tax dollar. 


Called a sliding plate micro-viscometer, 
Shell's invention applies a principle, which 
was first conceived by Sir Isaac Newton, 
to the job of selecting asphalts for a road. 
Using only minute samples, the highway 
engineer can now determine in a matter of 
minutes how any given asphalt will per- 
form in a finished road. 


Armed with facts which Shell’s research 
makes available for the first time, engineers 
can now specify asphalts more exactly. 
And you, the taxpayer and motorist get 
more miles of road for your money, through 
more efficient use of man-hours and 
materials. 


Shell Research leads to better products—more for your money 








dependent relatives on his feast day, Tu- 
nisia’s Bey had little to look forward to 
but extinction. By the time May 15 rolls 


around again, Tunisia will probably have 


declared itself a republic. 


FRENCH CAMEROONS 
Along the Trail 


Walking cautiously along the forest trail | 


blazed by the British in Ghana and Ni- 
geria, France last week permitted its Afri- 
can citizens in the dank and sweaty Cam- 


eroons (pop. 3,300,000) to take a big step | 


toward self-government. Under a law 
passed by the French Assembly (under 
which France still maintains firm control 
over the West African colony's foreign 
affairs, defense and money matters), the 
Cameroons became something called a 
“State Under Trusteeship.” Last week 
ambitious and outspoken André-Marie 
Mbida, an ardently anti-Communist Cam- 
eroonian tribesman who once studied for 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, took over 
as Premier, with a Cabinet of whom eight 
out of nine are blacks. As his first official 
act, Mbida gave France's Overseas Minis- 
ter a shiny new Cameroon medal. 


KENYA 
The Munitions Makers 


For 50 years—ever since their abortive 


uprising against the British failed in 1905 | 


—the 1,000-0dd Nandi tribesmen of the 
Laikipia forest have been among the best 
behaved and most loyal natives in Kenya. 
As members of Britain’s native army and 
the Kenya police, Nandi trackers and 
jungle fighters played a big part in sup- 
pressing the Mau Mau terrorists of the 
rival Kikuyu tribe, and the government 
even went so far as to urge those who 
stayed in the bush to arm themselves in a 
sort of informal native civil-defense corps. 
Happy as kids let out of school to fight a 
grass fire, the Nandi promptly got busy 
making war arrows. 

To a wizened and cross-eyed tribal 
witch doctor named Parserion arap Man- 
yei, this official encouragement seemed a 
fine opportunity to settle some old scores. 
Twice exiled for anti-British activity, 
Manyei had hated the whites ever since 
his father was killed in the uprising at the 
turn of the century. Watching his fellow 
tribesmen turn out new arrows in the 
Mau Mau emergency, he envisioned a new 








and bloodier revolt with himself as the | 


chief merchant of death, and urged his 
tribal brothers on with their work. 

The Mau Mau rebellion was now at an 
end, but a British district officer, passing 
through Nandi territory recently, noted 
that the tribesmen were still making ar- 
rows. The witch doctor was arrested. As 
he was hauled to jail, mooning all the 
while over a withered setiot blossom (the 
symbol of virility among the Nandi), the 
remaining Nandi meekly and with some 
relief surrendered their stock of nearly 
15,000 newly made bows and arrows. “We 
had to do as the witch doctor said,” one 
explained apologetically, “otherwise he 
would have bewitched our children.” 
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Time to call Operator 25 —for 
guaranteed TV repair service 


When your TV goes topsy-turvy, take this valuable tip. Pick up 
your telephone, call Western Union by number and then ask for 
Operator 25. Tell her you want the *phone number of the nearest 
Raytheon Bonded Electronic Technician. 


He’s your man for dependable TV repairs and parts for any make 
of set. He operates under a strict Code of Ethics, and his 90-day 
guarantee is bonded by a major insurance company—your satis- 
faction is assured! The only service of its kind in the U. S. 


Call your Raytheon Bonded Dealer this convenient way. His 
skill, his equipment, his credentials all add up to integrity you 
can trust. As a reminder, tear out this ad and 
put it behind your television set; Western Union 
Operator 25 will direct you to the only fully 
guaranteed radio and television service. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Excellence in Electronics WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


Both hero and plot seemed the mixture 
as before. In Bombay, Italian Movie Di- 
rector Roberto Rossellini, in India since 
January to shoot documentary films, was 
lodged in Room 544A of the big, baroque 
Taj Mahal Hotel. Next door, in connect- 
ing Suite 545, was ensconced a tall Indian 
woman named Sonali Das Gupta, 27, 
mother of two boys and wife of one 
of India’s top film producers, Hari Das 
Gupta. Sonali had larger accommodations, 
presumably because her 6-month-old son 





Reich, there would have been no cross- 
Channel operation that year. It would 
have been sacrificed in favor of . . . vari- 
ous desultory and haphazard operations.” 

Pert Ethel Kennedy, wife of the chief 
counsel to the Senate’s rackets probers 
(see NATIONAL Arratrs), took her kiddies 
to the capital’s current big show, their 
daddy’s relentless untangling of the Team- 
sters Union’s knotty finances and snarled 
ties. To the children—Kathleen, 5, Rob- 
ert Jr., 3, and Joseph, 4—it was often a 
circus as Ringmaster Robert Kennedy 
cracked dossiers like whips and fired ques- 


Edward Clark—Lire 


ETHEL KenNepy & CHILDREN 
But where was the bear who plays dead? 


was sometimes brought to stay with her 
there. The couple seldom emerged from 
their quarters even for meals. To Bombay 
newsmen Rossellini explained: “It’s just 
a business relationship.” Asked in Paris 
about the Bombay situation, Ingrid 
Bergman Rossellini, a superb actress, 
laughed convincingly, then said: “Tell 
people I laughed. Tell them not to pay 
any attention to that story. We don’t.” 








In two lectures at Oxford University, 
Harvard Historian Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, the U.S. Navy's official chronicler of 
World War Il. took a fall out of Sir 
Winston Churchill's wartime strategy. 
The trouble: Churchill was “peripheral- 
minded” and wanted to send raiding par- 
ties at Europe’s defensive shores “like 
jackals worrying a lion.” Snorted Mori- 
son: “From most of [Churchill's] favor- 
ite targets you could not go anywhere!’ 
Of the successful Normandy invasion in 
1944: “But for the insistent, unremit- 
ting, often rude and tactless pressure by 
Roosevelt, Marshall, Eisenhower and 
others to cross the Channel in force... 
and surge on to the heart of Hitler's 
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tions like pistol shots. If sometimes the 
kids fell into daydreamy boredom, it was 
perhaps because they missed the main 
event—a performing bear named Dave 
Beck who specialized in playing dead at 
the drop of a query. 

On the third anniversary of the Su- 
preme Court’s epochal desegregation de- 
cision, some 14,000 Negroes and whites, 
members of a Prayer Pilgrimage for Free- 
dom, converged on Washington, D.C.’s 
Lincoln Memorial temple. The three-hour 
program offered some prayers, hymns, sol- 
emn speeches and outright rabble-rousing. 
New York's shrill Democratic Congre 
man Adam Clayton Powell bitterly cried: 
“We meet here today in front of the Lin- 
coln Memorial because we are getting 
more from a dead Republican than we 
are from live Democrats and live Repub- 
licans!” In direct contrast, staking his 
hopes on the future rather than anchoring 
his peeves on the past, was Montgomery, 
Ala.’s soft-spoken Pastor Martin Luther 
King (Time, Feb. 18). Gist of the Rev. 
King’s eloquent plea to the White House 
and Congress: “Give us the ballot and 





we will no longer have to worry the Fed- 
eral Government about our basic rights 
. . . We will quietly and nonviolently, 
without rancor or bitterness, implement 
the Supreme Court’s decision . . .” 

oe *e 

For the past 29 years “attending physi- 
cian” to Congress, Dr. George Calver, 
69, summed up the greatest heart-tiring 
hazards to his 531 charges: 1) constitu- 
ents who ply their Congressman or Sena- 
tor with heavy dinners, 2) Washington 
hostesses who stuff him with rich viands, 
3) filibustering. Of the last hazard Dr. 
Calver said; “I have been known to make 
people stop speaking.” His filibuster bust- 
er: he sends one of the orator’s colleagues 
to deliver a casual warning: “Dr. Calver 
is watching you, and you're going too far.” 

Italy's hell-for-rubber Piero Taruffi, 50, 
the “Old Fox” and winner of the goriest 
Mille Miglia road race, which brought 
death to Spain’s Marquis de Portago, 
two other drivers and nine spectators 
(Tite, May 20), decided to leave his 
profession alive. “I have sworn to my 
wife Isabella that I will never race again,” 
said he solemnly. “Roads have become 
insufficient in the face of mechanical prog- 
ress. It is impossible to guarantee the 
safety of spectators.” 

In the depths of a batting slump, the 
New York Yankees’ hefty Rightfielder 
Hank Bauer was accused of almost 
knocking the cover off a_ well-stuffed 
(close to 200 Ibs.) Manhattan delicatessen 
owner. The victim was laid up with a 
cracked nose, broken jaw and slight con- 
cussion. The victim’s brother, foggily 
shifting the locale of the brawl among 
various dingy recesses of Manhattan’s 
brassy Copacabana nightclub, asserted 
that Bauer, known to his pals as “The 
Bruiser,” did it. As far as Bauer would 
allow, it must have been two other guys. 
The victim, unsure about his slugger’s 
identity, later blubbered through his bat- 
tered lips: “You know how it is! Every- 
body was drinking. The Yanks were feel- 
ing no pain. I love the Yankees! I even 
love Bauer!” 


“ 
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Peking’s China Youth News released 
some fascinating details about an epic 
swim of Red China’s Board Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung down the Yangtze River. 
Last year, smashing all records for the 
course, corkish Mao, then 63, reportedly 
negotiated a 124-mile distance in a sen- 
sational two hours flat. What’s more, dis- 
closed China Youth News, some of the 
fishiest young local mermen tried to keep 
up with him, came close to drowning be- 
fore being hauled into an accompanying 
boat at the halfway point. Superswimmer 
Mao’s technique was explained in a paean 
from Hong Kong’s Wen Wei Pao (Liter- 
ary Collections): “He floated face up, 
seemingly without effort, making one or 
two strokes now and then, his serene face 
full of smiles as he enjoyed the scenery 
on both banks.” Moral: when’ in Red 
China, don’t buck the current—just drift 
as the chairman does. 
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give Norelcos Rotery, Blade shave! 
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New Norelco Speedshaver 
.---.- now the fastest ever! 


This year, give him the last word in 
shaving—the shaver that shows how 
The 


new Norelco Speedshaver looks dif- 


good electric shaving can be. 


ferent from ordinary shavers because 
it is different. And the wonderful dif- 
ference is in the Rotary Blade shave— 
clean, close, comfortable with no 
pinch, no pull, no burn, no need for 
a break-in period. 

From his very first Norelco shave, a 
discovers why 


man this precision 


shaving instrument is the largest- 
selling shaver in the world, the fastest- 


growing shaver in America today. 


NORELCO is known as PHILISHAVE in Canada and ¢ 
jucts: High Fidelity Radio-phonographs, 
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Here's How Norelco's Rotary Blades Work: 
Norelco’s patented skin-stretcher upends each 
whisker. Twelve precision steel blades rotate 
guards, 


beneath stationary skin 


whiskers in one continuous sweep of power, 


Norelco’s remarkable self-sharpening 
Rotary Blades, tried and proved the world 
electric basic 


over, are shaving’s first 


improvement in 23 years. 

Here's Why Norelco's Rotary Blades Work 
Better: Up to now, electric shavers have 
used a straight back-and-forth 2—?S2 
action. But Norelco’s 12 razor-keen Rotary 
Blades never stop, never change direction 
( @ Constant speed strokes olf 


whiskers cleanly, quickly, comfortably 
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orld, NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC., 100 EF. 42¢ 


New Norelco Speedshaver shown here comes 
with leather travel case. AC/DC $24.95. 


New Norelco Sportsman runs on flashlight 
batteries or plugs into car lighter . Now $24.95. 


New Norelco Debutante Speedrazor gives 
$17.50. 


safe “powder puff shave”. AC/DC 


New Lady Norelco Speedrazor deluxe twin- 
header. Zipper travel case. AC/DC $24.95. 


The New 


Speedshaver 


Now the fastest ever 
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Rise of the Music Room 

When the pie-shaped slice of Man- 
hattan night life known as the Village 
Vanguard was getting started two decades 
ago, it had a performer named Judith 
Tuvim, who later blossomed into Judy 
Holliday, and the occasional services of a 
skinny young accompanist. fresh out of 
Harvard, named Leonard Bernstein. Since 
then more green talent has ripened in the 
Vanguard's cellar than in any other place 
in town—Folk Singers Burl Ives and 
Richard Dyer-Bennet, Comics Wally Cox 
and Roger Price, Singers Eartha Kitt and 
Pearl Bailey. It was the Vanguard that 








went out.” Other clubmen think that spec- 
tacular TV has satiated the public’s appe- 
tite for shows. or that people simply do 
not dance any more (although dancing 
schools are jammed). Whatever the rea- 
son, Manhattan is down to two chorus 
lines (the Copacabana and the Latin 
Quarter, both of which float high on 
expense-account money); Chicago has 
only one (Chez Paree); and most other 
cities see big-show nightclubs only in the 
movies. But new music rooms are open- 
ing all the time. 

Most of them are long, narrow, murky 
and crowded beyond what the fire laws 
allow. They charge no cover, and on their 


Tommy Weber 


PIANIST COLEMAN & PATRONS IN THE PLAYROOM 
Great Neck's gain was the chorus line's loss. 


sent Harry Belafonte, a run-of-the-scale 
crooner six years ago, on his way to being 
the most popular balladeer of his day. But 
last week the venerable Vanguard reluc- 
tantly conceded that, like many another 
Manhattan nightclub, it had lost most of 
its old audience; in June it will go after 
a different clientele by reopening as a 
jazz-flavored “music room.” 

Sprouting in converted stores, bars, 
hash joints and likely hallways, the music 
rooms have taken away the nightclub 
audience, but nobody is exactly sure why. 
The 20% federal cabaret tax plainly had 
something to do with it ‘instrumental 
music only, without dancing or floor show, 
is not considered entertainment under the 
law, hence is tax-free). The Vanguard's 
Max Gordon (who also owns a part of 
Manhattan’s still flourishing Blue Angel 
supper club) blames the shift to the 
suburbs: “My old customers have been 
lost to Great Neck.” Broadway Producer 
Richard Kollmar once accused the LP 
record: “When you had the 78s, you had 
to get up and change the damned things 
every few minutes. so you got bored and 
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postage-stamp bandstands they usually 
offer pianists and trios (piano, bass, 
drums). Some really are for listening to 
music, some merely places to be dimly 
seen while the music is being played. All 
of them draw an audience of far more 
recent converts than the more venerable 
music spots—Nick’s, Eddie Condon’s, 
Birdland, Jimmy Ryan's. 

Among Manhattan's most successful: 
@ Café Bohemia, a room in Greenwich 
Village that for years specialized with 
indifferent success in beer and sagging 
chorines until the late Jazzman Charlie 
(“Yardbird”) Parker one evening offered 
to “do a gig” on his alto sax to square a 
bar debt. The Bird died before he could 
make good. but the Bohemia nevertheless 
plastered its walls with record jackets and 
went jazz. A favorite hangout of off-duty 
jazzmen, it also attracts the earnest and 
informed young jazz buffs in heavy spec- 
tacles and flamboyant shirts who sit for 
hours nursing drinks and intently follow- 
ing the music. After midnight, when the 
air is blue with smoke and the beer drink- 
ers at the bar are vibrating with the music. 








visiting jazzmen are apt to move to the 
front of the room, pick up borrowed in- 
struments and join in for a set. 
@ The Red Carpet, on Manhattan’s Eas 
56th Street, is the sort of room that offers 
music only as an incidental attraction. 
Mirror-lined, plushly padded. it opened a 
year ago as a refuge for after-theater 
drinkers. celebrities and celebrity seekers 
(“The beautiful Red Carpet,” says its ad, 
“enjoys the brilliant reputation of being 
‘The Place’ ”). The bored piano trio that 
alternates with the featured singer special- 
izes in smooth-as-cream show tunes and a 
sleepy metronome beat. In pink satin 
pajamas, West Coast Pianist-Singer Kitty 
White pounds out a bouncing, husk-voiced 
version of Almost Like Being in Love. 
clowns through a rubber-faced Love for 
Sale. Her most effective number, Moun- 
tain High, Valley Low, stops the whispers 
and the tinkle of ice for a time before 
the dim red lights go up. 
@ Pianist Cy Coleman’s Playroom. on 
West sS8th Street, attracts some of the 
jazz buffs the Bohemia gets, some of the 
social and theatrical crowd the East Side 
clubs angle for, and some neighborhood 
bar-stool habitués. Coleman, a 27-year-old 
former child prodigy from The Bronx 
decided to launch the room chiefly be- 
cause he lived up the street. wanted a 
nearby showcase for his piano, and was 
tired of working for other people. He 
signed up a drummer and a bass player 
opened seven months ago. He plays when 
the urge hits him or when the unadorned. 
beige-upholstered room is comfortably 
filled. A pianist of infinitely varied beat 
and volume, he is as effective on lacy, 
lilting numbers like My One and Only 
Love as he is on a stomping. heavily 
chorded Bess, You Ts My Woman Now. 
Early in the morning, when he is running 
through witty variations of old standbys, 
he has the small room howling requests. 
Pianist Coleman has his own theory 
about the popularity of music rooms: hi-fi 
has prepared people for good jazz and 
piano playing. “It’s happening all over 
the city and all over the country. even in 
places where they've barely learned the 
progressive beat,” he says. “They can 
scarcely put the pianos in fast enough.” 


Untamed! 


Japan, which leads all Asian nations in 
imitating the West. has lately acquired 
both a lost generation and a flaming 
youth. Currently, the symbol of both is a 
girl with waist-length black hair, cat’s 
eyes and a fox smile who could be seen 
last week on the stage of Osaka’s Kitano 
Theater. As she closed her eyes, and 
with hips swaying began to sing (in alter- 
nating English and Japanese verses) an 
excruciatingly off-key version of Banana 
Boat Song, her quivering fans rose from 
their seats and screamed with delight. At 
18 Michiko Hamamura is touted, more or 
less correctly, as “the hottest property in 
Japanese show business.” 

“She sings,”’ an unkind critic has said of 
Michiko, “but not well. Her fans are there 
to look, not listen.” Michiko’s looks have 
sold 100,000 copies of her first Victor 
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unmatched for new ideas and luxury_yet still at a popular price! 
New hardtop design does away with 2 view-cramping pillars. A 

{  power-operated back window eliminates the old-fashioned Jift gate. 
And wait till you feel the first passenger-car ride in station wagons! 
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There's nothing like the 
telephone for saving steps 
and time. But one of the 
nicest things about it is 
the way it helps put 


more smiles in the day. 


Friends and families are 
closer—life is happier— 
there are more good times 
for everyone—when 
pleasant voices go back 


and forth by telephone. 


It doesn't have to be 
a weighty thing. 

Many a time it's fun 
to call up just for 


} a friendly chat. 


Wouldn't you like to talk 


to someone right now? 








Working together to bring people together 6 . " 
{ 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ' by 


This is Dolly Phone, the cuddly rag doll designed 
3 


by Bil Baird of the famous Baird Marionettes. 
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recording (Banana Boat Song, Venezuela) 
in a single month, and have touched 
off a deluge of fan letters, mostly from 
teen-agers. Like France’s Juliette Greco— 
whom she strikingly resembles—she has 
become the darling of the intelligentsia, 
who have celebrated her in ponderous 
prose. Says one literary critic: “Her prim- 
itive songs match men’s desire to escape 
the confused mechanism of today’s liv- 
ing.” Says another: “She is like a woman 
who rebels against society and fulfills her 
human desires.” 

Michiko shot to her present eminence 
by a maneuver familiar to Hollywood: 
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posing in the seminude. The daughter of 
an Osaka metal-shop owner, she arrived in 
Tokyo when she was 15 seeking a singing 
career, but was bluntly told by the first 





Cram...exam... 
relax with 


golf! 






When your son (or daughter) 
is in the throes of finals, there’s 





Shatoro Akiyama 
SINGER HAMAMURA 
Lost, flaming and seminude. 


recording company she went to that she 
could not sing. Nevertheless, she got sing- 
ing engagements in U.S. Army camps, 
picked up a smattering of English, and 
went on the nightclub circuit. There Pho- 
tographer Tateyuki Nakamura spotted 
her, persuaded her to pose in black silk 
stockings and little else. The photograph, 
when it appeared in a magazine, was 
enough to start the Michiko boom. 
Michiko, who now lives with her moth- 
er and brother in a two-room Tokyo 
apartment, takes a slightly jaundiced view 
of her sudden success: 
what's different or good about me.” Nev- 
ertheless, she has more offers for theater 
dates than she can handle, has just been 
signed for a movie. “She has a sort of re- 
fined wildness,” says one producer, For 
all her highly publicized sex appeal (“Sen- 
sational! Untamed!’’), Michiko has more 
female fans than male, chiefly because 
Japanese men prefer their women more 
submissive, get nervous at the thought of 
untamed flaming youth. “What she will 
do or say next,” said one apprehensive 
Japanese admirer, “only God knows.” 
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“IT don’t know | 


no better relaxation than golf 
... good golf, that is. 



































And there’s no better way for 

a teen-ager to sharpen his game 
than with clubs designed for 
his size and weight. 









All leading makers offer teen-size 
clubs featuring True Temper 
STARMAKER Shafts . . . matched 
to your youngster as scientifically 
as a “Pro” would pick his own. 







To add the power and control 
your teen-ager admires in your 
game, start him out right with 
clubs of his own, .. and 

play with him often! 


Then don’t fit your game to 
the wrong clubs. Ask a “Pro” 
to fit new clubs to youl 


TRUE TEMPER @ 


Finest quality in Fishing tackle « Garden, lawn and farm 
tools « Shovels + Shears » Hammers, hatchets, and axes 










Look for the 
True Temper brand 
in the band 
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sonal counseling staff signec Ip 4,000 


applicants in eleven centers throughout the 


God in the Garden 


Hear f 
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the word of the city for a nine-week course in Scripture 
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ork; give ear u iow to apply Bible lessons, how 

















our God, ye people of Nev people problems. (Among the carefully 
words were the prophet ( wn-up st ol trait hat squalify 
Sodom and Gomorrah—but s pplicants for counseling posts: “inabili 
the Southern smoothness of Bills n to communicate,” argumentative or sur 
coming over the 18 loudspeakers in Man ttitude, unkempt appearance, halitosis. ) 
hattan’s Madison Square Gard The Of the icants s tuck the course 
voice beat upon more thar 8,000 people to the end 143 qualified a ounselors 
—seekers and servers of the Lord as well so were held in reserve. The counselor 
is the merely curious—and it etched itself ire Evangelist Graham's shock troops. 





upon the sliding ribbons of the tape record 


Campaign's Heart. New Yorkers \ 


Garden for the 


up by radiomen. The evangelist of came to the 


week on his 


ers set eginning of 


he crusade last week—many in buses 


the mid-century set out last 


Bitty GRAHAM & “INQUIRERS” 





Father, mother, whoever you are, come rit ow... Up he bc 


chartered by their own church organiza- 


tions 


toughest “crusade to bring salvation to 
New 
Campaign's Head. If the heart of the — strange 


Madison Square without a 


head is a seven-room suite in 


York's 8,000,000 sinners. had several surprises. First was the 


sensation of walking into the Gar- 
crusade is Garden, its den ticket and, even stranger, 
being directed to a seat by a 


voiced usher who seemed 


Times oquare 
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where 35 permanent sta 
temporary employees and more than 200 ference between a she; 











volunteer clerical workers control a hec- herder. Second was 
tically complex organism, Automatic type- rden’s interior without 
writers clack out letters appealing for haze of cigarette smoke 


prayer; duplicating machines roll out in throughout the building w 















structions and memorandums. On wall for the duration, and str 
maps of New York, the U.S. and the world covered the signs that normally announce 
red, blue and green pins and tapes spot BEER” (a checkroom was converted to a 
churches (1,510 in Greater New York) Bible shop), Third surprise was the crowd 
1 prayer groups supporting the cam- __ itself: quiet, well-dressed. all ages—there 
Statt member I channel the was nothing to distinguish it from the audi- 
uctivities of 108,41 prayer partners” in ence at the Radio City Music Hall. 
the U.S >) keep tab on 158,817 prayer And there was little to distin 1 the 
rs in 48 other countries; 3) ride atmosphere of what followe hat of 
herd on the “active” cooper: ninisters a church. Choir Director Cliff Barrows led 





*rs and the I o-voice mixed choir in the old gospe 


hymn, Blessed Assurance, and 





the “partial-supporting 
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ll Hail the 


lesson 


undecided” ministers: 4 
blocks of seats ( 


Pa. wants 2,000”). 


Long before the crusade 


cations for upon the whole audience for 
Power of Jesus’ Name. A Scriy 


in ollertory prayer sak 





began, the per- was read 1, the col- 
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AT MADISON SQUARE 
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metal), Suddenly, there was Billy Graham. 
His hanc e hawk face tanned beneath 

his wavy blond hair, his silk su 

less press as he paced and prowl 





ing, folding and pounding 





platform 


limp bound Bible, Graham was a new kind 


; ; } nl 
wilhou tne crowd pleasing 
Billy Sunday or the trappings of 


Macpherson. His evident 


sincerity, efficiency and 


oen ple 


unfaltering faith 


in his dependence on the power of 


re lar more im] 


yortant influences on the 
people who hear him I 


than the things 
says or the w he says them. 

The Invitation. Those who had heard 
him before found Graham at the start of 


his New York campaign a shade more sub- 
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was passionate, | 





ly when he expounded the sinfulness 


of man, his long hammering in al 


irms 
with the words 
You are 


directions at the crowd, 
“Vou are guilty! You are guilty! 
guilty!” He was warmly 
when he 
mankind's 
itual and personal problems. 
Graham achieved a high pitch of emotion 


appealing, as 





offered the Gos} is balm for 


IIness. as the solution for spir- 


But each time 





eased his listeners down 
joke or 


such as the time he 


he deliberately 
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igain with a pulpit a homely 


ily anecdote ought 





a bargain diamond which under 

urned out to be flawed (“God 

you too with his magnifying 
glass and sees your faults”). 
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noving part Of every 
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when Graham calls for those 
ommit their lives to Christ to come for- 
atform. The moment is care- 
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ographed instructions to coun 





lors. “Then 





pen your eyes and watch as unnoticeably 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL 
MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 


...lts effect on 
modern housekeeping 


Remember when housework was solid 
drudgery? Easy-to-clean, beautiful, 
long-wearing stainless steel helped 
sweep all that drudgery away. 

For stainless steel combines the ° 
selling value of beauty with customer 
satisfaction that comes from easy-to- 
live-with maintenance and a tough- 
ness and durability that lets it outlast 
other materials, 

Today, steel suppliers maintain 
stocks of standard shapes easily adapt- 
able to scores of products. Stainless 
is easy to form, machine, cast, join 
and fabricate. Its polished, colored or 
etched surfaces give finished products 
an important “lift” at the point-of- 
sale. 

For more information about stain- 
less steel and the contribution it can 
make to your product or marketing 
problems, see your stainless steel sup- 
plier or write ELECTROMET~—leading 
producer of over 100 alloys for the 
metal industries, including chromium 
and manganese for making stainless 
steels. ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide 
Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 

METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME 
«++ THANKS TO ALLOYS 


Electromet 


FERRO-ALLOYS AND METALS 





UNION 


CARBIDE 


The terms “Electromet 
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Stainless steel satisfies the demands of housewives, 
manufacturers and craftsmen alike. It’s beautiful and 
always easy to keep clean. No wonder young America 
accepts it so quickly. 


and “Union Carbide" are trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation 











Two symbols of hospitality wherever 
gourmets gather! At the Porterhouse of 
the Hotel Sherman your coffee will be 
courteously poured by a full-blooded 
Indian Chief. At the famous Pump 
Room of the Hotels Ambassador you'll 
be ministered to elegantly by a plumed 
Coffee Boy. This is the atmosphere you 
enjoy in the distinguished restaurants 
of Chicago’s two finest hotels. It’s 
what you find. Suites and rooms with 
television, radio, and air-conditioning 
are ready and waiting when you come 
to town. You'll be welcome! 


Tnthe Loop. 
HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LASALLE STREETS 
TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 2-2100 
TELETYPE: CG 1387 


On the Gold Coast. 
bp HOTELS 
NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 


TELEPHONE: SUPERIOR 7-7200 
TELETYPE: CG 1955 








| as possible . 


. » Watch for those of your 
own sex and age who are responding, and 
accompany them to the front . . . po NoT 
BLOCK THE AISLE AT ANY TIME.” Gra- 
ham’s words now vary little, from evening 
to evening, and he delivers them hunched 
forward over the lectern—tensely, urgent- 
ly, often a trifle hoarsely: 

“I’m going to ask you to do something 
that I've seen people do all over the 
world. I've seen the Congressman, the 
governor, the film star. I’ve seen lords 
and ladies. I’ve seen professors. I’m going 
to ask every one of you tonight to say: 
‘Billy, I will give myself to Christ, as 
Saviour and Lord. I want to be born 
again. I want a new life in Christ. I 
want to be a new creation in Christ to- 
night. I’m willing to come to the Cross in 
repentance.’ If you say that, I'm going to 
ask you to do a hard thing. Nothing easy. 
The appeal of Communism today partially 
is because it’s a hard thing. They demand 
great things. Jesus demanded no less. 

“I’m going to ask every one of you to 
get up out of your seat—over here, in the 
balcony, everywhere—and come. quietly 
and reverently. I don’t want a person to 
leave the Garden, not one person. I'm not 
asking you to join a church tonight. I am 
not asking you to come to some particular 
denomination. I am asking you that need 
Christ, your heart is hungry for Christ. 

“You may be a deacon og an elder, I 
don't know. You may be a Sunday- 
school teacher. You may be a choir mem- 
ber. You may be an usher, but you need 
Christ tonight. Young man, young woman, 
father, mother, whoever you are, come 
right now. Just get up out of your seat 
and come now. Quickly right now, from 
everywhere you come, from up in the bal- 
conies all around, up here, back there. All 
of you that are coming, come right now, 
we're going to wait. You come on now.” 

The Dialogues. They come. Streaming 
down from all over the Garden, old and 
young, poker-faced and moist-eyed, re- 
spectable and not so respectable—they 
come silently and slowly to stand before 
the fern-banked platform while Billy’s 
voice goes on. Then, when it seems that 
all who will “decide for Christ” that night 
have come forward, Graham and the 
counselors direct them downstairs to the 
“Inquiry Tent” in the Garden’s cellar. 
There Graham or another speaker joins 
them for a brief talk. Then the coun- 
selors take over. 

The murmured dialogues between the 
“inquirers” and the counselors are time- 
less with man’s hope and the need to help 
his fellow. One night last week a grey- 
haired, smartly dressed counselor said to 
the woman beside her: “Honey, you're on 
your way to heaven!” A fiftyish male 
counselor; “You're not giving up any- 
thing to believe in the Lord ...” “I 
know,” replied a sprightly man of 60: 
“He's giving things up to take me in!” 

A ten-year-old Negro girl in a bright 
pink dress bowed her head with her coun- 
selor, a plain, smiling girl of not more 
than 16. Together they murmured the 
Ten Commandments, alternating verse by 
verse, their hands clasped in the childish 
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position for prayer. When they had fin- 
ished, they looked up and smiled at each 
other. “Congratulations,” beamed the 
counselor, 

A plump, plain girl with glasses sobbed 
silently. “I'm crying because my mother 
died,” she explained. “This doesn’t make 
me sad... it’s just that I always think 
of her.” 

A dark girl with wavy black hair spoke 
intently in a French accent to a thin, 
pale girl. “You will be possessed. . . pos- 
sessed with God. And when the Devil, he 
come to you, what you say?” “No?” the 
girl offered, shyly. “Right. You will say: 
‘Devil, you can’t come in here, God is 
here!’ It is my one interest in life, to 
tell people this.” 

More & More People. Counselors leave 
their evening's charges a kit that includes 
the first two lessons of a Bible course, 
Bible verses to be memorized, and a Gos- 
pel of John. They also fill out a card with 
particulars of the inquirer’s religious back- 
ground, to be forwarded to an appropriate 
minister. Within 48 hours the counselors 
are supposed to follow up with a letter, 
a phone call or a visit. In most campaigns 
counselors are expected to nurture their 
charges until the minister takes over, but 
in New York this practice cannot be 
followed punctiliously. “Just too many 
people,’ says Counseling Director Lorne 
Sanney. “But we'll do our best.” 

Opening night of the crusade netted 
704 decisions for Christ—a record for the 
start of any Graham campaign in the 
U.S. The first week brought 2,613 to the 
Inquiry Tent. “It takes us about two 
weeks to get established in a city,” says 
Billy. “Then more and more people begin 
to come. And the thing that brings them 
isn’t the preaching. It’s the fact that all 
through the city more and more people 
are going to be hearing from people who 
have found God here in the Garden. And 
people want God. So they'll come.” 


A Galero for Wyszynski 

In a consistory lasting only four min- 
utes and 35 seconds—the shortest of his 
reign—Pope Pius XII last week conferred 
the galero (the cardinal’s red hat) on Po- 
land’s primate, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski 
(Time, May 20). Reason for the brevity 
was that the protocol of a longer cere- 
mony would have required the presence of 
Poland's accredited envoy at the Holy 
See, who represents not the present Com- 
munist regime but the World War II, 
right-wing government in exile, still hang- 
ing on in London. This would have em- 
barrassed Wyszynski in his dealings with 
the Communist government of Wladyslaw 
Gomulka. But insiders who know the im- 
portance of ceremonial minutiae at the 
Vatican could see tacit support of the 
exiles for the cardinal in the presence of 
their spiritual adviser, Archbishop Josef 
Gawlina, Ordinary to the Poles-in-exile. 

Another delicate sign to Vaticanists: be- 
fore Wyszynski, having kissed the Pope's 
foot, could complete the customary obei- 
sance of kissing his knee and hand, the 
Pope raised him from the floor and warmly 
embraced him. 
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Unlike any gift in this world...or any other 


7 GY THE PARKER PEN COMPAMY, JA 


Dramatically new... 
the only fountain pen that fills itself 


by itself...it has no moving parts! 


Tyrker Of 


The one excitingly new gift is the dramatic Parker 61. It’s 


an exceptionally thoughtful gift, truly unusual, for the Parker 61 is 
entirely new in principle —in styling—above all, in performance. 


Most remarkably, the Parker 61 fills itself by itself in 10 seconds. 
And it is filled from the end of the pen opposite the point. 

rhere is no moving part at all—the filling is done by capillary 
action alone. Unusual, too, is the fact that when you lift this pen 


from the ink it comes out dry—no wiping is needed. 


With its new capillary ink system the Parker 61 writes as you 
always hoped a pen would—a clean, clear, uninterrupted line 


even when it’s upside down or high in the sky. 


Its classic beauty recommends the Parker 61 as a luxurious 
gift — perfect for any occasion that deserves the most memor- 
able and exciting gift you can select. Choice of distinctive 


colors and cap designs. The Parker 61 is $20.00 or more. 


The shining point of t ker 61 is never dipped in 
ink —o Osite € the pen. And it comes out 
of the ttle dry. You do nothing, just let the pen draw 
in ink automatically for 10 seconds. 








For you this now means smoother flights on United Air Lines, world’s largest radar fleet. 


WORLD'S LARGEST RADAR FLEET... 


They might fly into storms concealed in clouds and give passengers an uncomfortable ride. 


with only minor changes in the course. 
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1 WHERE THE BRIGHT SUN SHINES...or candles glow... 
how to live life--every golden minute of it. 
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EDUCATION 





The Fire Setter 


For the young recruits maneuvering 
about Fairmount Park in Philadelphia one 
day during World War I, the drill seemed 
strictly routine. But suddenly their first 
lieutenant began giving some very non- 
routine orders. Before they knew what 
was up, he had marched them across the 
green and straight into the art museum. 
There he proceeded to give them a learned 
lecture on the museum’s paintings. “I 
thought it would do them good,” the lieu- 
tenant explained later. “And besides, they 
were my first captive audience.” 

In time Theodore Sizer, professor at 
Yale of the history of art, was to lecture 
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Donald P. Fitch 
YALe’s SIZER 
A use for flamboyance. 


to thousands of audiences—but none ever 
considered itself captive. Sizer not only 
became a leading authority on American 
art, he also grew into something of a 
legend. Last week, at 65, as he prepared 
to retire from teaching, he was already as 
much a part of Yale lore as John (‘Daily 
Themes”) Berdan, William Lyon Phelps 
and the .crotchety Johnsonian, Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker. 

Majestic Sight. Born in Manhattan, 
Sizer graduated from Harvard in 1916, 
went to Yale in 1927 after serving as 
curator of the Cleveland Museum of Art 
and lecturing at Western Reserve. An im- 
posing man with a massive mustache, he 
soon made his mark in New Haven. His 
particular hero was the Revolutionary 
painter John Trumbull, and, like Colonel 
Trumbull, he seemed to come straight 
out of the 18th century. In those days, 
Sizer once said, “things were done in real 
style.” In his own way he tried to keep 
that style alive. Few sights were more 
impressive than that of Theodore Sizer 
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marching majestically across the campus 
with his ancient blue-black cape billow- 
ing out behind him. 

In class he lectured with such fervor 
that he once fell clean off his podium. He 
transformed Yale’s art gallery from a static 
storehouse of paintings into a bustling 
teaching museum, established the school of 
architecture and design as a foremost train- 
er of museum directors. But the chief pur- 
pose behind his flamboyance was to “set 
my students on fire.”’ He did not favor one 
form of art or one period, tried to give his 
students both a taste for excellence and a 
taste for tolerance. “There are many ways 
of expressing the human spirit,” he would 
say, ‘“‘and all possible ways are by no means 
exhausted. The new and strange always 
are a challenge, but let us at least feel a 
decent humility in the presence of un- 
familiar forms of expression.” 


"Sob Stuff."" In his spare time he hooks 


rugs (“It’s therapeutic’), works on por- 
traits of his 22 grandchildren, has designed 
banners for the university’s schools and 
colleges. He has an enthusiasm for her- 
aldry and quill pen writing, once spent 
hours designing a silver box for a waitress 
who was retiring from one of the resi- 
dential colleges. Last week, as news of his 
own retirement spread, he was absorbed in 
another sort of activity—reading the scores 
of letters from former students whom he 
had “set on fire.” ‘“‘Mostly sob stuff!” said 
Theodore Sizer gruffly, but it was obvious 
that he would not soon forget those letters, 
or their authors him. 


Eastward, Ho! 


No matter what his background or tem- 
perament, any man who succeeded Robert 
Hutchins as head of the University of Chi- 
cago was bound to run into special prob- 
lems. Chancellor Lawrence Kimpton has 
been no exception. In just under six years 
he has gone far in returning the college to 
a normal four-year curriculum, favored 
the revival of football, thrown himself 
into such necessary activities as clearing 
the slums around the campus. As a result, 
many facultymen, whether they agreed 
with Hutchins or not, have missed the 
high excitement of his regime, and for 
one reason or another, some of Chicago's 
top scholars have drifted away. 

In 1951 Geochemist Harrison Brown 
left for Caltech. Later, Economist Jacob 








Marschak went to Yale; Dean John Jeuck | 


of the business school settled for a pro- 
fessorship at the Harvard business school. 
Chemist Willard Libby joined the AEC, 
and Theologian Amos Wilder is now on the 
faculty of Harvard's revived Divinity 
School. Last week Chicago lost one of the 
biggest names of all: Social Scientist David 
(The Lonely Crowd) Riesman, 47, whose 
colleagues have long sensed his growing 
frustration over a Chicago that seems no 
longer quite the daring place it once was. 
In 1958 Harvardman (’31) Riesman will 
return to his alma mater as its first Henry 
Ford II Professor of Social Sciences, a 


IN MIKE SOUCHAK’S 
HANDS...OR YOURS 


MacGregor Tourney 
Woods and Irons 


Champion's Choice! Mike Souchak wins 
tournaments and breaks scoring records 
playing MacGregor Tourney woods ond 
irons. Mike and more of the big winners— 
Jack Burke, Ted Kroll, George Bayer, Louise 
Suggs, and many others—use MacGregor 
equipment exclusively. Why? 

Golf champions are perfectionists. They 
demand the finest equipment . . . and they 
know MacGregor clubs give them the exact 
balance, ‘feel’ and power so important to 
good golf. 

Now's the time to have your pro fit you 
to a new set of MacGregor woods and irons 
—MT, Tommy Armour or Lovise Suggs 
models. You then will better understand 
why MacGregor Tourney Clubs are winners 

. and why they should be your clubs. 


Players mentioned ore MacGregor Advisory Staff members 


THE GREATEST O MAME YIN GOLF 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
Golf —Tennis— Baseball — Football —Bosketball 
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Gilbey’s Gin is the one gin 
distilled in 11 countries and 


served ’round the world 


Imagine a gin so smooth, so dry and so 





crystal-clear, it is demanded all over the 
world! This world-wide preference for 


Gilbey’s Gin tells you that you'll like it best. 
“The world agrees on ‘GILBEY’S please’.”” 
Gilbey’s Gin 


GILBEY'S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W. & A. 
GILBEY, LTD., CINCINNATI, OHIO. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 





| chair that was set up to enliven the under- 
graduate intellectual fare by giving an 
especially distinguished scholar a “roving 
commission” to explore and teach as freely 
as he wants. 


|Report Card 


@ Without even giving him a_ hearing, 
President Ralph Draughon of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute bowed to the 
will of his trustees, summarily sacked 
Assistant Professor of Economics Bud 
Hutchinson, 36, for writing a letter to 


| the undergraduate Plainsman praising the 


progress of integration in New York City’s 
public schools. Said the president: “In the 
light of the emotions and tensions over 
this question in Alabama, I felt that Mr. 
Hutchinson could not expect to advance 
his career at this institution.” Obviously, 


Associated Pr 





CiinTton’s CAIN 
A yen for equality. 


retorted Hutchinson, “professors who 
dare to perform their function of provid- 
ing information do so at the peril of their 
jobs and professional reputation. It is 


| precisely on emotionally charged subjects 


that debate and discussion must be al- 
lowed. If we condone an abdication of 
intellectual discussion on such matters, 
then emotion reigns supreme.” 

@ On the third anniversary of the U.S. 
Supreme Court's decision against segrega- 
tion in public schools, Bobby Lynn Cain, 
17, marched into the gymnasium of the 
Clinton (Tenn.) High School to become 
the first Negro ever to graduate from an 
integrated school in the state. How did he 
feel about the months of violence behind 
him? Said Bobby: “It’s been a rough 
year, and I wouldn't want to go through 
it again. But there's got to be a breakup 


| in the old traditions of segregation, but 


you can't get to them overnight. I don’t 
just want to go to school. I want equali- 
ty. I want to be able to sit in the bus 
station just like white people. Maybe I've 
helped the breakup a little.” 
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A Giant landing gear test facility 
is 60 feet high. It simulates con- 
ditions today's heavy, high-speed 
planes actually meet. 


Testing landing gear of the 
FIOTA McDonnell "Voodoo" also 
shown at the left making actual 
landing. The supersonic “Voodoo” 
is one of the world's most powerful 
fighters. 


BENDIX SHOOTS LANDINGS INDOORS 


TO HELP PRODUCE BETTER LANDING GEAR SYSTEMS 


One reason landing gear systems are 
a big and important part of our busi- 
ness is that military, commercial and 
business plane customers are confi- 
dent that we know what we're doing 
and that they can depend on Bendix 
equipment. And one reason for this 
happy situation is the massive ma- 
chine pictured which tests 
landing gear six ways from Sunday, 


abov ce 


This landing gear tester can simu- 
late just about every stress and strain 


A thousand products 
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encountered under actual conditions 
—dropping, twisting, braking, vibra- 


tion, shimmy, etc. As a result of 


shooting simulated landings indoors, 
we know the gear is right for the job 
before it’s installed on the airplane. 

Another edge we have is the ability 
to develop and build complete landing 
gear systems—not just certain com- 
ponents. 

Bendix equipment is on the latest 
front-line jet fighter planes such as 


by 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 





the F-100 series, the latest jet bombers 
such as the B-47 and the B-52 and 
will be on new jet passenger airliners 
such as the 
Douglas DC-8. 
Bendix* landing gear systems are 


Bocing 707 and the 


produced by Bendix Products Divi- 
sion, South Bend, Indiana. We invite 
you to write to the address below for 
which 
describes how Bendix serves many 


“Bendix and Your Business” 


basic industries. REG. U, 5. PAT. OFF 


a million ideas 
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Building tomorrow’s trains today 


On the Burlington’s luxurious new Denver Zephyr you 
find the ‘‘Slumbercoach’’, a new, all-room, sleeping car 
for passengers traveling at coach fares. 

| On the Santa Fe’s El Capitan you find Hi-Level 
| coaches, where everyone rides upstairs. 

On the New Haven you find the Roger Williams, a 
1} high speed, low-center of gravity, six car train in which 
every car propels itself. 

On the Pennsylvania you find the low-slung, ‘“‘tubular” 
Keystone, and, on order, a radical new lightweight car, 
Pioneer III for commuter service. 

All these trains are built of stainless steel. All were 
built by Budd. 

They present many startling differences, for each was 
custom-designed to meet particular railroad needs. You’ll 
enjoy riding in a modern train. 
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EXPANDING BUDD ACTIVITIES 


Long known as the nation’s largest independent producer 
of automobile bodies, and famous for the steel disc Budd 
wheel, Budd is entering other fields where its engineering 
and production facilities can contribute to manufacturing 
and scientific progress. 

These include two subsidiaries, Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Corporation, an important supplier of vulcanized 
fibre, tapes and laminated plastics to the electrical, elec- 
tronics and many other industries, and Tatnall Measur- 
ing Systems Company, providing new kinds of proof 
work called “environmental testing’. Another recent de- 
velopment is the Nuclear Systems Division, which deals 
with radioactive materials and machines for radiography 
and the utilization of nuclear radiation in industries of 
all kinds. 

In addition Budd is becoming increasingly active in 
the aviation industry, manufacturing components for jet 
engines, and working with manufacturers in the de- 
velopment of air frames of high thermal tolerance. 

The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32. 
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Success in Cincinnati 


The peaceable-looking third-base rookie 
for the Valdosta (Ga.) Tigers was puz- 
zled. Every time he came to bat, opposing 
pitchers seemed anxious to hit him in the 
head, He wondered if his manager had 
noticed, “Sure,” said that helpful gentle- 
man. “If I played against you I'd do the 
same thing. You just look like a guy who 
ought to be knocked down.” 

Last week, in the sleeveless flannels of a 
Cincinnati Redleg, Donald Albert Hoak. 
29, was the man whom opposing National 
League pitchers wished most they could 
knock down. He was near the top of the 
National League with a .358 batting 
average, running the bases with happy 
belligerence, and defending third base 
with almost errorless skill. Cincinnati has 
seen nothing like him since Third Base- 
man Billy Werber drifted in from the 
American League in 1939 and fired the 
Reds to two pennants in a row. 

No Bum He. Even Don is surprised. 
When the Redlegs got him from Chicago 
last fall, he was ready to quit baseball 
if he did not have a good year. “I’m 
not going back to the minors,” he told 
General. Manager Gabe Paul. “I don’t 
want to become a baseball bum.’ Some 
Cincinnati fans suggested glumly that 
Hoak was a bum already—as a Dodger in 
1954 and ‘55, he had looked poor next to 
Third Basemen Billy Cox and Jackie Rob- 
inson, Last year as a Cub, he was an 
unpopular and ineffectual replacement for 
handsome Ransom Jackson. He hit a pid- 
dling .215, set an embarrassing major- 
league record by striking out six times 
in a single game with the Giants. 

The credit for his current success, says 
Hoak, belongs to one man: Redleg Man- 
ager Birdie Tebbetts. Like everyone else 








Jack Klumpe 
Repiecs Hoak & TeBBETTS 
In spite of a beanball, belligerence. 
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Ticer Bertora Scorrnc AGainst Rep Sox 
Instead of a sip, a swallow. 


who has seen Don play since he left the 
sandlots of Roulette, Pa., Birdie recog- 
nizes the signs of greatness. But unlike 
Don’s earlier managers, Birdie knows how 
to help his man use all his talent all the 
time. “The big thing about Birdie,” says 
Third Baseman Hoak, “is that he won't 
let his ballplayers build up pressure. Be- 
sides changing my stance at the plate, he 
cut down my swing and has me moving 
around more in the batter’s box. With 
Birdie you don’t feel locked up. You're 
free to play your own game.” 

Novel System. Free to play his own 
game, Hoak has shown the rough ag- 
gressiveness that the beanballing pitchers 
sensed beneath his solid (6 ft., 182 lb.) 
frame. His novel system for breaking up 
a double play (Time, May 6) has forced a 
change in the rulebook.* Last week his 
timely hitting helped his team take two 
out of three games from the Giants; his 
smooth work at third left Shortstop Roy 
McMillan free to team up with Second 
Baseman Johnny Temple in one of the 
best double-play combination§ in baseball. 
The Redlegs, who started the season slow- 
ly, are all playing their own game by now, 
at week's end were on top in the pennant 
race thanks to a twelve-game winning 
streak, “Some players,” said modest Man- 
ager Tebbetts as he tried to disclaim credit 
for such crowd-pleasing play, “have to 
be on a winning club to do their best.” 
Winning certainly seemed to suit ex- 
Castoff Don Hoak. 


Out of the Bottle 


People have asked me many times about 
what happened that day, in that seventh- 
inning clutch, when Alexander was called 
in from the bullpen to relieve Haines. 
They wanted to know what I said and 
what Alex said, and whether he had a gin 
bottle out there in the bullpen. 

—Rogers Hornsby 


The Rajah never bothered to deny that 
Grover Cleveland Alexander had sipped a 
few before he took over from Haines and 
struck out Yankee Tony Lazzeri to save 


* Running from second to third, Don fielded 
a sure double-play grounder, was called out 
for interference, but prevented the Milwaukee 
Braves from getting another out by forcing 
the Redleg running from first to second. Now 
such interference automatically costs the team 
at bat two outs 


the 1926 World Series for the Cardinals. 
It seemed a workable way of staying calm 
in the clutch. Now there is another way. 

No manager would tolerate a gin bottle 
in dugout or bullpen. So what explained 
the sudden spurt of skill of Detroit Third 
Baseman Reno Bertoia? For two full sea- 
sons, and even this spring, Bonus Baby 
Bertoia sometimes performed like a cross- 
foot clown in the field and was too tense 
at bat to hit his hat size. Still, as the sea- 
son started, Bertoia was given the nod 
over Jim Finigan to play third. He has 
yet to make an error, and at week's end 
he was second in the American League in 
batting with a hefty .375 (behind Bos- 
ton’s Ted Williams’ .385). 

Last week Reno explained. “I swallow 
one little white tranquilizer pill a half 
hour before each game. Occasionally, if 
things get a little tense, I'll take the top 
off my bottle and take another.” 

Reno's release from tension was first 
suggested by former Giant Mel Ott, now 
a Detroit sportscaster, who noticed that 
tenseness was hurting Bertoia’s swing at 
the plate. Tiger Trainer Jack Homel took 
the message to Reno, and the young 
man (22) promptly tried Equanil, later 
switched to Sedamyl. Reno, it turned out, 
was not the first Detroit athlete to try 
tranquilizers. Says Osteopath Richard 
Thompson, team physician for the De- 
troit Lions football team: “We used them 
on at least five Lions last year, and we 
intend to continue to use them.” The 
Tigers’ Dr. Luther Leader thinks that Ber- 
toia can soon dispense with the pills. Says 
Reno: “I wouldn’t give them up for the 
world—not with this batting average.” 


Scoreboard 
@ The more he thought about the Ken- 
tucky Derby, the more Veteran Jockey 
Eddie Arcaro was embarrassed by the 
memory of Calumet’s Iron Liege finishing 
so far in front of him, “It was my fault,” 
decided Eddie. “I shouldn't have held 
Bold Ruler back; I shouldn't have run his 
race for him.”’ So when Wheatley Stable’s 
dark bay colt went to the post at Pimlico 
for the Sist running of the Preakness, 
Eddie went along just for the ride. He let 
Bold Ruler break for the lead, thought 
nothing of scrapping with sprint star Fed- 
eral Hill all down the backstretch, wor- 
ried only when his mount began to loaf 
after leading the pack past the turn for 
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New 
Simpla-Key 


Manufacturer of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business 
and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. 





Victor’s completely automatic 
printing calculator with the 


impla-Key 


Lets you automatically 
multiply, add, subtract 





or divide with a flick of One Key! 


Imagine! Now anyone can multiply or divide, add or subtract with 
the Victor Calculator . . . all automatically. No complicated rules 
to learn, no mental calculations, no special training needed. Just 
flick the Simpla-Key . . . enter your figures on the single keyboard 
as you would write them . . . and the machine does the rest. It’s 
almost unbelievable! 


Automatic Constant multiplication and division. Total transfer and 
automatic totaling. All problems, with true symbols, printed clearly 
and simply on tape just as you would write them. See this unique 
Victor Calculator today. It’s easy to buy — convenient terms. Look 
under ‘‘V"’ for Victor in the adding machine section of the Yellow 
Pages, or mail coupon. 





VICTOR ‘rics CALCULATOR 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS somber 


Nearest Dealer 


Victor-McCaskey, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
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| Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. T-557 
Chicago 18, Illinois 

Send me complete new brochure on Victor Avto- 

| matic Calculator. 


| Nome _____ 
| Company Name. 


] Address 
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WHAT? 


Blame the 
gzolf ball? 


New United States 
Testing Co. study proves 
you sometimes can! 


One of America’s foremost research or- 
ganizations, United States Testing Co., 
Just completed a series of impartial tests 
on the four leading high-compression 
golf balls. 

An important part of this study con- 
cerned trueness—that quality that makes 
a golf ball go where you hit it. 


Did you know that even among top- 
priced golf balls there’s enough variation 
in trueness to make you miss a well-stroked 
putt, or catch a trap on a properly hit 
approach shot? 


In tests which measured trueness fac- 
tors, the new Spalding DOT outranked 
all other brands tested—proving the DOT 
will follow a truer course putt after putt, 
shot after shot, ball after ball. 

TRUENESS RANKING 
(based upon tests of trueness of center balance, 
deviation from roundness and trueness of roll.) 


Ist DOT 

2nd Brand B 
3rd Brand A 
4th Brand C 


Additional tests in the United States 
Testing Co. Report* also ranked the 
Spalding DOT first in terms of both dis- 
tance and durability characteristics. 

Complete test reports will soon be in 
the hands of your golf professional. Ask 
to see them. 

Play the new Spalding DOT. There are 
other balls in its price field—but none in 
its class! 


sets the pace in sports 


*U. S. Testing Co., Report No. 27149, 4/2/57 
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home. When Iron Liege made his move, 
Eddie took to the whip, and Bold Ruler 
went back to work. He was still pulling 
away when he won by two lengths. Be- 
hind him, outclassed Iron Liege had all he 
could do to keep a neck in front of out- 
sider Inside Tract. Said modest Eddie: 
“It was better today. He ran the way he 
wanted to,” 

@ Competing for the last time as a high- 
school student, Jim Brewer, 18, of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. made the most of his springy 
new Fiberglas vaulting pole, pushed him- 
self over the bar at 15 ft. 4 in. Trying 
for 15 ft. 14 in., Brewer knocked down 
not only the bar but both standards as 
well, quit for the afternoon, satisfied with 
his record as the first U.S. schoolboy ever 
to pole vault 15 ft. 

@ The Big Red crew from Cornell stuck 
with Yale's Olympic champions all the 
way down the Olympic course (2,000 me- 








ters) on Princeton’s choppy Carnegie 
Lake, But Yale's two feet of lead seemed 
too much for the Big Red to erase. Then, 
ten strokes from the finish, Cornell’s all- 
senior eight found strength for a final 
spurt. Their shell slid across the line inches 
in front to win the heavyweight sprint 
championships of the Eastern Association 
of Rowing Colleges. 

G A total of 16 racing cars scrambled into 
the start of the 105-lap, 205-mile Grand 
Prix of Monaco. Only four laps later 
Britain’s Stirling Moss, Peter Collins and 
Mike Hawthorn somehow escaped unin- 
jured from a three-car pile-up on a barri- 
cade of telephone poles. All afternoon the 
accidents continued, but no one was hurt. 
Only five cars finished. Still, World Cham- 
pion Juan Fangio had to push his Masera- 
ti to the limit to cross the line in 3 hr. 
ro min, 12.8 séc., a scant half-minute 
ahead of Briton Tony Brooks’s Vanwall. 
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New Musical in Manhattan 


New Girl in Town (book by George 
Abbott; music and lyrics by Bob Merrill). 
No one in the American theater has 
trudged so far or so heroically or so alone, 
been so indifferent to pace or careless of 
pitfalls as Eugene O'Neill. No one in the 
American theater has proved such a 
steam calliope down the Main Stem, 
shown such a knack for pacing, for well- 
oiled speed, for sociable razzle-dazzle as 
George Abbott. And with the insouciance 
that pervades the American theater, when 
a musical is made of O’Neill’s Anna 
Christie it is George Abbott who writes 
the libretto and directs the show. 

The result is no more a miraculous 
meeting—and mating—of extremes than 
a head-on catastrophe. It is, instead, an 
often pleasant but an always misguided 
show. The trouble is that extremes don’t 
meet and that oil and salt water don’t 
even try to mix. They carefully avoid 
each other: when traffic moves north and 
south for O'Neill, it halts east and west 
for razzle-dazzle. O'Neill’s simple black 
and white concerning a former prostitute- 
by-circumstance, her rather bleary, sea- 
faring father, and her suitor who learns of 
her sordid past, is set inside a gaudy, 


frilly, foolish, turn-of-the-century lace 
valentine. 
Far from being ruthless with Anna 


Christie, Abbott has been all too faithful 
to her in his fashion, hewing neatly to 
the plot line and merely jettisoning all 
mood, unity and cumulative effect. Anna 
Christie might make a good, serious musi- 


cal drama that would sustain O'Neill's 
story better than O'Neill did. But for 
capers-and-confetti musicomedy it can 


only be a death’s-head at a feast. 

The capers and confetti are often hap- 
pily present. In New Girl no one even 
mentions “that old davil sea”; the water- 
front is covered with period folderol, with 
tars and tarts and tararaboomdeay. Bob 
Merrill has composed a pleasantly undis- 





Fred Fehl 
Vervon & RitTER 


Tars, tarts and tararaboomdeay. 


tinguished score, at its best in such a 
mildly rowdy ballad as Flings or such a 
lilting, deliberate throwback as The Sun- 
shine Girl. And, one earthbound ballet 
aside, Bob Fosse has provided dances that 
are the brightest part of the show. 

As Anna, Gwen Verdon proves some- 
thing more than a mere musicomedy ac- 
tress. All the same, she is first and fore- 
most a wonderful dancer, and not the 
least of the libretto’s sins is how badly it 
rations her dancing—her comic dancing 
in particular. As an old waterfront rip, 
Cinemactress Thelma Ritter endows a 
rather inelastic role with a winning, raffish 
charm. Cameron Prud'homme makes a 
good father and George Wallace a good 
suitor. But leading such a left-hand, right- 
hand life, Anna Christie is neither her old 
self nor really a new girl either. 
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Sets the Pace in Papermaking 
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ion's Texas Divisi 


Huge ironers add the finishing touch 
to Champion’s quality coated papers 


Called supercalenders, towering tiers of metal and fibre rollers 
smooth and polish the surface of Champion coated papers at high 
speeds. Through the use of modern precision machines like this, 
Champion creates the quality and values that are necessary 


foundations for leadership in the papermaking industry. 


CHAMPION® PAPERS 


Symbol of leadership in i 
THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY ¢ HAMILTON, OHIO ymbol of Pp in papermaking 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis Cincinnati, 
Atlanta, Dallas, and S Francisco, Distributors in every major city 








exploring the universe: 


NEW YORK 22, N. ¥. 





GENERAL OCYNAMICS CORPORATION + 4465 PARK AVENUE, 





In vessels 


powered by the airless “burning” 
of nuclear fuels, 
men may soon make voyages of discovery 
to unknown continents that lie beneath 
the ocean’s surface; and, so, 
prospect for new metals 
in the waters of, 
extract new minerals from 
the energetic sea 
the mountains of, seek 
new elements on the shelves 
and beaches of, 
herd new flocks to the grasses of, 
draw new energies from the tides, the waves, 
the atoms of, 


the energetic sea. 
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Now...changing a ribbon is so clean and 


easy you can do it with white gloves on! 


os once 








It’s a snap! Lift out the old Twin-Pak... 


New Royal Twin-Pak ribbon 
comes rolled in two cases. 


Nothing to wind! Nothing to thread! 





drop in the new. No more smudgy fingers! 


ROYAL announces a brilliant new typewriter! 


Exclusive features include Twin-Pak, the clean and easy ribbon cha nger 
that takes the dirty work out of office typing 


Never before has a standard office type- 
writer offered you such brilliant typing 
speed and letter-perfect results. 


New Twin-Pak makes ribbon chang- 
ing so easy, you're assured of always 
getting a sharp, clean impression. Hap- 
pier secretary, too. 

And Royal’s new “brilliant action” 
keeps her fingers flying relaxed all day 
long... because the touch is a good deal 
lighter . . . tailored to each finger. 


Fact is, just about everything goes 


faster, quieter and a good deal easier 
with this brilliant new Royal. 


And those fashion-styled Royal-tone 
colors help to brighten up your office, 
cut down on tiring eye-glare. Your 
choice of Cameo Pink, Sea Blue, Willow 
Green, Sandstone or Pearl Gray. 


INTERESTED? 
Discover how this brilliant new Royal 
will improve your typing production. 
And a girl's morale. Call your Royal 
Representative for a free office trial. 








standard typewriter 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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MEDICINE 





The Heart at Work & Play 


Which is harder on the heart—work or 
leisure? This question got the full-dress 
treatment last week by 70 specialists from 
the U.S., Britain, Canada, Germany, Swe- 
den and Finland, gathered in Milwaukee 
for a conference* on work and the heart. 
From studies designed to find out how 
much work a man can safely do after a 
heart attack, they developed some star- 
tling facts. 

Drs. Amasa B. Ford and Herman K. 
Hellerstein of Cleveland’s Western Reserve 
University noted that by far the most 
strenuous of all human activity is “play” 





z Allan Gront—Lire 
Wurrte-CoLiar MEN at PLAY 


Deadlier than work? 


—carried to the extreme of championship 
athletics. When energy expenditure is 
measured by the rate of calorie consump- 
tion, a distance runner or skier can burn 
up 26.5 calories per minute; healthy young 
men at amateur sports can work up to a 
fuel consumption of 18 calories per minute. 
The heaviest rates for steady work have 
been reported for coal miners as ranging 
from 4.3 to 5 calories per minute. 

The Cleveland researchers studied men 
doing a wide range of jobs (from clerical 
to hauling stock around a warehouse) in a 
light-metals plant, found that their average 
energy consumption during working hours 
was only 1.97 calories per minute. This 
means that the workers spent less energy 
on the job than they did off the job— 
because it has been shown that during 
eight nonworking waking hours an average 
worker will burn up calories at a rate of 
2.96 per minute, 


* Sponsored by the Wisconsin Heart Association 
and Marquette University, in cooperation with 
the American Heart Association, the National 
Heart Institute and the Industrial Health Coun- 
cil of the A.M.A, 
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Fatal Flight. With such facts in mind, 
Dr. William Dock of the Palo Alto medical 
clinic lashed out at the tendency to attrib- 
ute a man’s death from heart disease to 
his work, regardless of other activities. He 
cited a case history: “An electrician, two | 
years after recovery from [a heart attack] | 
dropped dead at lunch, which had included | 
two bottles of beer. The industrial exam- 
iner accepted the claim that death was due 
to the exertion of walking up a flight of 
stairs an hour before lunch, and refused to 
consider that a stomach full of iced beer 
was a far worse stress and probably caused 
ventricular fibrillation. It was also known 
that the electrician played handball at least | 
once a week, and had intercourse with his 
wife at least four times each week, but it 
was the occupational flight of stairs, not 
these other and far greater stresses, which 
was accepted as fatal.” 

Heart Specialist Dock noted that cough- 
ing and contracting the abdominal muscles 
during bowel movements “impose burdens 
analogous to those caused by lifting heavy 
objects . . . Less severe but more sus- 
tained circulatory stress is imposed by 
sexual intercourse . . . Pulse rate is nearly 
doubled, [the heart’s] output per beat is 
increased nearly 50%, and systolic pres- 
sure rises about 30% even in orgasms 
induced by masturbation, with less emo- 
tional or physical stress. This circulatory 
effect is comparable to that caused by run- 
ning up two or three flights of stairs, while 
in intercourse the effect may be two or 
three times more severe or prolonged.” 

The Main Factor. Continued Cardiolo- 
gist Dock, who has alternated his habitat 
between New York City and the West 
Coast, is thus familiar with both sardine- 
packed subways and fin-packed freeways: 
“Going to or returning from work often | 
provides the most intense physical effort 
and the most exasperating and frustrating | 
experience of the day . . . From the his- | 
tory of patients with angina or severe 
breathing difficulties I have concluded that 
physical stresses due to the job exceed 
other stresses only among the very small 
group of workers who need more than 
3,500 calories a day to maintain weight 
. . . that off-the-job causes predominate in 
light industry and personal services, and 
far outweigh occupational causes in white- | 
collar groups."” Among off-the-job causes | 
of heart attacks, according to Dr. Dock, 
“sexual activity is the main factor in 
young and middle-aged: women, and equals 
all other causes in men. Getting to and 
from work and moving household furnish- 
ings become very important factors after 
age 50 . . . Among all the [ white-collar ] 
employees who develop heart trouble, it is 
unlikely that occupational causes contrib- 
ute ten percent of the total.” 

The University of Oklahoma’s Dr. Stew- 
art Wolf added another ominous note: a 
man’s heart may speed up and increase its 
output per beat without his lifting a finger 
—all he has to do is to think about getting 
out on the diamond or golf course and belt- 
ing a long one. This effect is so pronounced | 
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SMOOTH! From the finest tobacco grown 
Viceroy selects only the Smooth Flavor 
Leaf... Deep-Cured golden brown for 
extra smoothness! 





SUPER SMOOTH! Only Viceroy smooths 
each puff through 20,000 filters made from 
pure cellulose—soft, snow-white, natural! 
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that it can be dangerous for subjects with 
heart disease. For such people, at least, 
the moral is clear: work hard, but when it 
comes to playing hard—don’t even give 
it a thought. 


° ° 
Syringes for Schizophrenics? 
Behind every psychoanalyst stands the 
man with the syringe, said Freud. Last 
week. at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association in Chicago, 
the syringe-wielders held the spotlight. 
The momentous goal toward which they 
were advancing: chemical treatment of 
schizophrenia and other mental disorders. 
Attention centered first on Dr. Stig 
Akerfeldt, a boyish (27), blond biochem- 
ist from Stockholm’s famed Nobel Insti- 
tute, who had reported that when a cer- 
tain chemical is added to a sample of 
blood serum, it will turn a bright red if 
the subject has schizophrenia or other 
severe mental illness. Akerfeldt’s method 
has been touted as a “test” for schizo- 
phrenia. It is far from being that, since 
it also gives a red reaction with patients 
suffering from various infections, cancer, 
disorders of the liver, or even with women 
in the later months of pregnancy. But 
Akerfeldt’s work may be a step forward. 
Red Reaction. It has been known for 
more than 20 years that there are differ- 
ences between the metabolism of schizo- 
phrenics and that of normal people, and 
some of these elusive differences show up 
in the blood. The trouble has been that 
when one group of researchers has report- 
ed a detectable difference. other groups 
have not been able to confirm it. 
Researcher Akerfeldt is clearly over 
that hurdle: in a jampacked meeting last 
week U.S. researchers said that they had 
duplicated his method with minor varia- 
tions, adding a chemical called DPP (for 
N,N-dimethyl-p-phenylene 
serum specimens and getting the red reac- 
tion from patients with serious mental ill- 
nesses and some other diseases. (One no- 
table exception: patients who have had 
schizophrenia a long time.) Most promis- 
ing positive use; the reaction seems to be 
clearest in children. whose emotional dis- 
orders are especially hard to diagnose— 
and who are not likely to have such mis- 
leading conditions as malaria or pregnan- 
cy. In any patient, old or young, other 
techniques must be used for diagnosis. 
More important than whether the reac- 
tion can be used as a test is the question 
of why it occurs at all. On this, Biochem- 
ist Akerfeldt shed some new light. What 
Akerfeldt’s DPP reacts to is a copper- 
containing enzyme, ceruloplasmin, present 
in the blood. It had been assumed that 
there must be more of this enzyme in 
schizophrenic than in normal blood. Not 
so, said Akerfeldt: the reaction measures 


| not the amount but the activity of cerulo- 


plasmin, and this activity depends at least 
to some extent on the presence of a sec- 
ond substance which he has not identified 
and calls simply “K2.” There seems to be 
a lot of Ka in schizopiirenics’ blood. 
From Bovine Brains. Most controver- 


| sial of the biochemists’ reports came trom 


Tulane University’s Dr. Robert Heath. 


diamine) to | 
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FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 


ME BROKE 


So | Sent $6 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


I always seemed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low. I 
bought a home when prices were high. 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw right 
away that it had the facts I needed to 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $6 for a Trial Subscription. 

The Journal not only tells me how to 
earn more moncy — it also tells me how 
to get more valuc for the money I spend 
And articles on taxes guide me on what 
to do to keep my taxes down 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. TM 5-27 
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A wonderful graduation gift...and an example of tomorrow’s 


products today...is the amazingly small, high-performance 


transistor radio...powered by Mallory Mercury Batteries. 


be give the June graduate many, many happy hours 
of listening pleasure when you give one of today’s 
pocket-size transistor radios. As modern as youth 
itself, they go anywhere...to the beach, a picnic, 
a ball game... provide new convenience, new high 
standards of reliability and performance. 


The secret of their success lies in the teaming up of 
the modern transistor and Mallory Mercury Batteries. 
Product of pioneering Mallory development, these 
amazingly small batteries supply the accurate, unvary- 
ing voltage required to make practical the use of 
transistors in portable equipment. 


And, despite their miniature size, Mallory Mercury 
Batteries last far, far longer—perform with uniform 


dependability—cost less per hour of use. 
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From inconspicuous hearing aids to convenient, 
pocket-size recorders and more- dependable photoflash 
equipment, the full line of Mallory Batteries is finding 
ever wider applications . .. pointing the way to greater 
convenience for tomorrow. 


They are but one more example of how Mallory—the 
company at home in tomorrow—serves the nation’s 
growth industries with precision products and broad 
experience in the fields of electronics, electro-chemistry 


and specialized metallurgy. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS 
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You call this 
relaxation? 


You can decide right now whether your next overnight trip will 
be a refreshing experience—or a distressing one, You can resolve 
to take a Pullman... and relax! 
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Travel by Pullman is more than “transportation.” It is a 
good night’s sleep in a king-size bed... an overnight leave from 
the problems of the day... freedom from stress and confusion, 
All this, while you speed safely on to your destination! 

Whenever your business or profession takes you out of town, 
make it an occasion for relaxation, Forget the dangers and dis- 
comforts of crowded highways. The constant drive of pressure, 
haste and resultant fatigue. Arrive on time... not travel-worn 
but rested and morning-fresh! 

Next trip, avoid the Aard way of getting there. Make “Travel 
by Pullman” your regular, restful travel habit. It has important 
benefits—for you, your family, and your company. 


NEXT TRIP, REST...ON A 


sPullman 
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who is both an analyst and a man with a 
syringe. For the first time, Dr. Heath 
spelled out his theory of the nature of 
schizophrenia, at which he had only hint- 
ed previously (Trme, May 14, 1956). He 
and his colleagues believe that schizo- 
phrenia is a “genetically determined met- 
abolic disease’”—i.e., a disorder of body 
chemistry which reflects a defect in the 
inherited genes. He relegated emotional 
stress, generally regarded as a major cause 
of the illness, to a minor role.-Psyehiatrist 
Heath also suggested that schizophrenia 
is far commoner than usually recognized, 
and that “the overwhelming majority of 
patients reporting to the psychiatrist for 
treatment are probably suffering to some 
degree from this disease.” (At least half 





Arthur Siegel 
BIOCHEMIST AKERFELDT 


Help from the needlers. 


of all mental patients are now recognized 
as schizophrenics. ) 

What to do about it? Dr. Heath star- 
tled his colleagues last year by reporting 
that he had consistently extracted from 
the blood serum of schizophrenics a sub- 
stance, which he has dubbed taraxein, 
that causes symptoms similar to schizo- 
phrenia when injected into normal vol- 
unteers. To make sure that taraxein real- 
ly exists in schizophrenics’ blood and is 
not merely a byproduct of laboratory 
processing of the serum, Heath took half 
a pint of blood from patients, removed 
the cells, and directly injected the serum 
into volunteers. They promptly devel- 
oped what looked like mild, temporary, 
schizophrenic symptoms. With similar 
blood from normal subjects there was no 
such reaction. Ergo, argued Heath, tarax- 
ein (whatever it is) is real, and appears 
naturally in schizophrenics. 

Discussing treatment of the disease, 
Heath turned his back dramatically on his 
own analytic training, declared that con- 
ventional psychiatric treatment based on 
analytic principles is wrong for schizo- 
phrenics—by increasing the stress to 
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Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where 
Canadian Club is “The Best In The House” 


LANDLUB 
NIGHTMA) 


1. “No carnival ferris wheel ever scared 
a kid the way an old windmill seared me in 
Portugal,” writes Stanley Bauser, an Amer 
ican friend of Canadian Club. “Portuguese 
sailors ride windmills for the pure sport of 
it. A crew of them introduced me to the sport 
at a farm along the Costa da Sel. Windmill 


riding, | f ai requires quite a technique, 


a 


2, “Furling the sails of the windmill’s 3. 


vanes was the first step. Then we climbed as I was going up and over. If I hadn't caught the 


aboard, one by one, each man lying along a next spar I'd have been a goner. Making the 
spar. We got the 50-foot wheel going by shift- rounds on that windmill gave me a taste of the deck the 
ing our balance and adjusting the big sails perils braved by mariners abo ard old sailing ships a drink 
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a distinctive flavor that captures in one great whisky the lightness of 
scotch, the mellowness of rye, the smooth satisfaction of bourbon. 
That’s why no other whisky in all the world tastes quite like it. You can 









In hurricane—or good weather—radio-telephone hookup puts wind-swept Ocracoke Island in close contact with the mainland. 


Keeping the phones working in hurricane alley 


To conquer the 


Telephone C 


THE PROBLEM: Afewmonthsago, time 


leaped forward 50 years for the fisher- 
men of historic Ocracoke Island — 
miles off the North Carolina coast. Tele- 
phone service was established on the 
island for the first time, with a radio 
hookup to the mainland. 

But installing telephone cable on the 
island was no cinch. Ordinary aerial 


wires and poles were impossible; hurri- 
canes sometimes whirl onto Ocracoke 
with speeds up to 15 
there are other hazards: corrosive salt 
spray, driving sand, severe lightning 
conditions. 


miles an hour. And 


THE SOLUTION: Carolina Telephone 
and Telegraph Company thought a 
direct-burial cable might be the answer. 
It was. For Anaconda engineers — with 
years of underground cable experience— 
had developed a special plastic-jacketed 
cable for the most rugged applications. 
Now it promises to prove a match for 


Ocracoke’s corrosive soil conditions, 
moisture and abrasive sand. 


THE FUTURE: Just as Anaconda helps 
the independent telephone industry with 
its special needs, it can serve you. For 
Anaconda and its manufacturing com- 
panies — The American Brass Company 
and the Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- 
pany — offer a complete line of copper 
and copper alloy mill products, and wire 
and cable — both copper and aluminum. 

Whatever your metal problem, call the 
Man from Anaconda. The Anaconda 
Company, 25 Broadway, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 


ANACONDA 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY—THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 











which they are subject. it can make their 
condition worse. He said that his labora- 
tories had extracted something from the 
brains of cattle which he had tried in 
schizophrenic patients. What the sub- 
stance is, Experimenter Heath did not 
claim to know: he gets it from the “septal 
region” (part of the midbrain, in front of 
the hypothalamus) of bovine brains. One 
test: Heath & Co. shot taraxein into two 
monkeys, noted behavior changes which 
reminded them of schizophrenia, then 
gave a shot of the beef-brain extract. 
The monkeys promptly returned to nor- 
mal, apish antics. 

Between the Lines. With this report 
Heath got himself way out on a limb 
which critical convention colleagues were 
anxious to saw off. Snapped Cleveland's 
Dr. Douglas D. Bond: “No group of psy- 
chiatrists need be told that the easiest 
people to deceive are ourselves.” In this 
atmosphere, Heath was careful not to dis- 
close anything about the beef extract’s 
effects, if any. on the mental symptoms 
of human patients. One trouble, he con- 
ceded, was that his extracts did not al- 
Ways turn out the same, might have vary- 
ing potency, or none. But something could 
be read between the lines of his report. 
One patient has had the beef-brain-extract 
injections for as long as 18 months, and 
another for eight months. so, while it may 
be relatively safe, it is no prompt cure. 

From all the syringe-wielders’ needle- 
work exhibited at the conference. there 
was no outline of such a cure—only re- 
search strands from which researchers may 
painstakingly build a pattern. 


Capsules 
Blood tests of 67 men who admitted 
paternity in court cases showed that 9% 
to 18% of them probably were not the 
fathers of the children they accepted, a 
New York doctor-lawyer team report in 
the A.M.A. Journal, In New York and a 
dozen other states, blood tests are given 
only to men who deny paternity. Con- 
clusion: courts that “routinely and_per- 
functorily” accept admissions of father- 
hood should order thorough blood tests 
whether paternity is contested or not. 
@ Clamping down on bogus doctors who 
make television promises about patent 
medicine, the Federal Trade Commission 
called a July 23 hearing—the first in 
which visual misrepresentation of cure- 
alls is a major complaint—on telecast 
blurbs for the American Chicle Co.'s tum- 
my tranquilizer, Rolaids. In a typical plug, 
a professional-looking, white-garbed actor 
pours an unlabeled powder into a cloudy 
beaker, clears up the murk only slightly. 
But he gets sparkling-clear results when 
he dumps in “Rolaids’ miracle ingredient 
. Which takes care of twice as much 
acid.” The medicineman does not say 
twice as much as what, but the FTC draws 
the obvious inference, objects that Rolaids 
are not twice as effective as some other 
antacids. In another TV come-on, ‘“stom- 
ach acid” is shown burning a hole through 
a cloth napkin. FTC objection: not even 
concentrated “stomach acid” packs such 
a punch. 
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moves mountains... 
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... Of freshly-packed hams 


Much of the food you eat can be guaranteed fresh because of the speedy way 
it’s handled. Here is a typical packing room scene . . . freshly-packed hams being 
moved by a CLARK self-powered POWRWORKER. Unit rushes pallets in seconds 
to refrigerator trucks or cold-room storage. Small and extremely maneuverable, 
it works efficiently in tight quarters and on narrow docks. Electric battery power 
permits quiet operation with no exhaust fumes. 
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...or underwater sand 


This is the way ocean-front lots are built up along this stretch of Long Island 
Sound. A MICHIGAN dragline excavates sand from 10 to 50 feet out in the water, 
then casts the material behind wood pilings. A MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel cleans 
spillage, levels dumped sand, smooths the beach. Despite extremely abrasive 
| footing and rust-producing moisture, machines have worked for nearly 18 
months with practically no costly, time-wasting downtime. 
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Michigan and Powrworker are registered trade-marks of 


Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Mich. 





To Food-Shipping and Excavating Industries 
AS TO ALL INDUSTRIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
The Leader in Material Handling Equipment. 
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Decline of the Comedians 

“Personally, I think Sid Caesar is the 
greatest, but ...” The line has been 
echoing all season in Radio City and on 
Madison Avenue, in the top-level shop- 
talk about NBC’s Saturday night Caesar’s 
Hour, TV’s best comedy show. TV big- 
wigs have not let their tribute to Caesar 
keep them from rendering unto the spon- 
sor what is the sponsor's: the right to 
expect that so costly a show ($223,000 a 
week, including time charges) will pay off 
in a far bigger audience than its sagging 
ratings have reflected. Last week Caesar 
and NBC announced that his nine-year 
reign on the network will end with this 
week's show. 

The end of Caesar's reign also closes a 
TV era in which the comedian was king, 
and leaves supremacy to a new breed of 
blander favorites—the Perry Comos, the 
Lawrence Welks. the Tennessee Ernie 
Fords (see below). Almost all the comics 
have surrendered or compromised in the 
face of TV’s terrible challenge of keeping 
both material and audiences from getting 
tired. Next fall CBS's Jackie Gleason will 
take a sabbatical, and NBC's George Go- 
bel will try to salvage his popularity by 
cutting down his exposure. Such perennials 
as Bob Hope, Jack Benny and Burns & 
Allen have taken refuge in limited appear- 
ances or filmed situation comedies that 
produce greater mileage for less material. 
Next season Red Skelton’s half-hour CBS 
program will be the only full-fledged week- 
ly live appearance by a network comedian. 

No comedian, even the TV Pleistocene 
Age’s Milton Berle, has matched Sid 
Caesar's staying power or his grip on the 


loyalty of hard-core fans. More than that, 
by common show-business consent, he 
is one of the truly great clowns. Apart 
from sheer technical mastery of panto- 
mime, dialect, timing and the ad lib. Cae- 
sar has a creative gift for spoofing the 
stuffy and the phony and for finding end- 
less fun in universal human foibles and 
frustrations. His career, which began as a 
$1o0-a-week saxophonist on New York’s 
borsch circuit, has made him a million- 
aire. It has brought him a $100,000 Long 
Island home with swimming pool and 
three servants; a duplex Manhattan pent- 
house office suite that boasts a rehearsal 
hall and a Rouault; seven years of psy- 
choanalysis, and such possessions as 50 
broad-shouldered suits, a $4,000 diamond- 
and-star-sapphire ring and a solid gold 
lighter for his long, fat cigars. The last 
time he was on somebody else’s payroll 
(in 1954 when he split with Imogene Coca 
and Producer Max | Your Show of Shows | 
Liebman ) he earned $25,000 a week. Since 
then, as his own producer with a payroll 
of 60-odd employees and other show costs, 
34-year-old, Yonkers-born Caesar has 
been collecting $106,000 for each show. 
Too Much, Too Long. What went 
wrong? “If somebody could tell us,” says 
an NBC executive, ‘maybe even Sid's 
psychoanalyst would be delighted to hear 
it.” One part of the answer is simply that 
he has been visible too frequently for too 
long a time. Caesar’s Hour has been un- 
even in quality, has suffered from a tend- 
ency to prolong sketches and milk laughs. 
Sidekick Coca is still missed, say diag- 
nosticians, both for herself and because 
Caesar seemed more sympathetic as a 
henpecked fall guy in her sketches than he 





Sip CAESAR (CENTER) wiTH Cari Rerver & JANET BLaArR 
Emmys, riches and sagging ratings. 
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has as the assertive husband of Nanette 
Fabray and Janet Blair. Some argue that 
Caesar’s artful lampooning of silent films, 
opera, foreign movies and other TV shows 
goes over the heads of millions of viewers. 
NBC surveys have found that his popular- 
ity is heaviest in big cities and, contrary 
to usual TV form, greatest among college 
graduates. Snorts Caesar at this: “I had 
bananas up my ears last week and grapes 
in my nose. It’s not a sophisticated pro- 
gram, but I will not play down.” 

Whatever the cause, while his prestige 
bloomed, Caesar's ratings skidded. In 
March the Academy of TV Arts and Sci- 
ences heaped him and his program with 
five Emmy awards, but ABC’s Bandleader 
Lawrence Welk, on the air at the same 
hour, had already cut deeply into the 
Caesar audience.* Last month his audi- 
ence shrank by Nielsen figures to 5,800,- 
ooo TV homes. For a show that cost only 
$5,000 more a week, Perry Como’s sponsors 
were getting viewers in 13,870,000 homes. 
Caesar had become a luxury no advertiser 
could afford. 

When Caesar and NBC split last week, 
it was the comedian who forced it. The 
network wanted to put him into four or 
five spectaculars next season. Unwilling to 
settle for anything less than his full sched- 
ule, Caesar invoked a loophole to cancel 
the NBC contract that guaranteed him 
$100,000 a year for another seven years. 

The Larger Crisis. Caesar's departure 
from NBC is symptomatic of a crisis 
affecting not only comedians but the TV 
industry at large. While production costs 
have climbed, the number of the nation’s 
TV sets has been leveling off, and the size 
of the audience that any show can com- 
mand has been cut down by the growing 
competition of the fast-rising ABC net- 
work and independent stations. Thus, ad- 
vertisers will have to pay more to reach a 
given number of viewers in the future. It 
is making them nervous, safe-playing, and 
eager for “the sure thing.” This season, a 
Variety rundown showed last week, they 
have canceled 55 of the 121 nighttime 
shows on the three networks. Next fall 
will see TV’s most drastic change in pro- 
gram schedules—and the least promising. 

Among those least likely to appear at 
all is Comedian Caesar. ABC wants to 
talk to him but is not optimistic about 
being able to put him to work. Says a 
CBS executive: “Personally, I think he’s 
a very big talent. But audience for satire 
just isn’t big enough to pay off. He’s the 
living proof of George S. Kaufman’s fa- 
mous line that ‘satire is what closes on 
Saturday night.’ ”’ 


High-Priced Pea Picker 


Ever since he first loped onstage last 
fall opposite such formidable opposition 
as CBS’s Playhouse 90 and ABC's Wire 
Service, it was clear that Tennessee Ernie 
was a new kind of Ford in TV’s future. 
Jaws slack and chipmunk eyes watering, 
his mouth listing to port in a mustachi- 

















In early spring, industry sophisticates were 
joking about the musician who listened to Welk 
for Lent 
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oed half-smile, Ernie could slam into a 
fair-weather tune with authority, sink 
back languidly into some corn pone-and- 
molasses badinage about his pea-pickin’ 
cousins (he claims rso kinsfolk) or how 
to make porcupine meat balls. He could 
turn a muffed line into an “Ernie-ism” 
(“I'm as nervous as a long-tailed cat in a 
room full of rockin’ chairs’), drive home 
a folksy Ford (Motor Co.) commercial, 
or tug tears with a lugubrious, deep-voiced 
version of The Lord’s Prayer. “I'm not 
strictly country boy, and I'm not strictly 
pop,” says Ernie. “You know I couldn't 
top Roy Acuff’s Grand Ole Opry stuff, 
and I couldn’t beat Como. So I mix ‘em, 
and the people like it fine.” 

All Strung Up. The people like Ernie 
so fine that they have made him the only 
newcomer to Nielsen's sacrosanct Top Ten 
this year. His canonization among the 
highly mortal immortals of TV has been a 
triumph—if that is the word—of manner. 
Ford has the warmth and expansiveness 
of a Baptist revivalist, some of the relent- 
less cracker-barrel wit of an Alben Bark- 
ley or Will Rogers. No hayseed, he has 
parlayed his deep-dish Southern accent 
and soft, self-deprecatory ways into hard 
money. Says his manager: “He appeals 
to old people with his hymns and spiritual 
songs. He has a tremendous appeal to 
litle youngsters because of the name Ten- 
nessee Ernie. He is handsome enough and 
his low, masculine bass voice gives him 
sex appeal to women, but he is not good- 
looking enough for men to resent. Ernie 
himself is right from the workingman. 
rhey love and understand him. Let's face 
it, he’s got mass appeal.” Ford works an 
eleven-hour work day on his five daytime 
shows (soon to be dropped by him) and 
single night entry without getting ruffled. 
“The only one around here who has an 
ulcer is the producer, and he brought it 
over with him from the Gobel show,” 
says an associate. “I don’t think being all 
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TENNESSEE ERNIE WITH GINGER Rocers & Perry Como 
Corn pone, molasses and porcupine meat balls. 


strung up like a cornstalk fiddle helps,” 
explains Ernie, | 

Scared to Death. Easygoing Ernie grew | 
up on a small farm near Bristol, a town | 
(pop. 40,000) lying half in Virginia and 
half in Tennessee. There he ploughed 
tobacco rows, hunted coons and went cat- 
fishing. Occasionally the sheriff would ask 
him and his mother to come down to the 





jail and sing hymns to the prisoners. At 
18 he was a $1o-a-week announcer on a 
local station, went on to Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music with ambitions of be- 
coming a professional concert baritone. 
“But the folks was havin’ to scratch and 
grind for a few bucks,” so Ernie went 
back to odd radio jobs. In California he 
joined Hillbilly Cliffie Stone’s local show, 
Hometown Jamboree, and made some rec- 
ords (Mule Train, Shotgun Boogie) that | 
led to a guest appearance in Las Vegas. 
“I was scared to death to play before an 
audience of sophisticates and gamblers.” 
In 1955, with his driving, metronome 
sense of rhythm, he recorded a coal min- 
er’s bitter lament called Sixteen Tons 
(“Saint Peter, don’t you call me ‘cause I 
can’t go, I owe my soul to the company 
sto’’’). Aided by some ingenious orches- 
tration, it shot to the top of the nation’s 
bestseller lists as fast as any record ever 
made, has sold 4,000,000 copies. His two 
albums of spirituals became quick and 
steady Top Ten sellers. With his con- 
siderable record royalties and TV fees, 
Ernie has bought a cattle ranch, where he 
spends most of his free time with his wife 
Betty, a California girl whom he calls 
“Pumpkin,” and two sons, “Buck,” 7, and 
“Little Bit,” 4. But his ascent to the title 
of No. 1 U.S. Pea Picker has not turned 
his head or flawed his easy manner. “With 
TV, you don’t have to make folks feel 
they have to put their coats on for you. 
You want to leave them with the feeling, 
‘It's been a nice visit. I sure hope you 





come back.’” 





U.S. ROYAL SENIORS 


If you're an easy-swinging golfer, the new U. S. 
Royal Seniors can help you more than any other 
ball made. It was developed just for easy-swing- 
ing golfers! When struck with a medium-speed 
swing, it actually flies a few precious yards farther 
than a high-tension wound ball would (hit by the 
same golfer). The Royal Seniors features a liquid 
Silicone Center . . . armor-tough cover that lasts 
far longer... and new X-55 paint that washes 
bright white, round after round. Ask your Pro 
about the Royal Seniors and other fine VU. S. 
Royals, each designed to suit a particular swing. 
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The man who 
reads dictionaries 


CLIFTON FADIMAN, 
author of Party of One and editor of 
The American Treasury, says: 


at HERE are many fine dictionaries 
available and, words being my 
trade, I have a good collection of 
them. For day-in-day-out use I find 
my hand more and more frequently 
reaching out for Webster's New World 
Dictionary, College Edition. So far it 
hasn’t failed me. Though compact, it 
is vastly comprehensive and, just as 
important, up-to-date. In some dic- 
tionaries the definition is often as 
baflling as the word you're looking up. 
Here it is always not only clear but 
couched in good 20th-century idiom, 
not in some antiquated lexicograph- 
ical lingo. Another feature is the 
wholesale inclusion of proper names 
and foreign phrases.” 


The name Webster alone on a dictionary is 
not enough to guarantee excellence of this 
kind. Visit your bookseller and ask to see 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW | WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


ite se 






142,000 
entries 

t 1,760 pages 
¢ in various 
bindings, 
from $5.75 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Gettysburg Refought 


One of the few ground rules observed 
with equal fervor by editorial writers and 
politicians is that the Civil War is about 
as amenable to levity as motherhood. It 
was a reasonably calculated risk for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to call Confederate Gen- 
eral Jeb Stuart a headline hunter, and 
for Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery 
to label Pickett’s charge as “monstrous.” 


| But when Ike and Monty jocularly agreed 


that Generals Lee and Meade should have 
been “sacked” for their blunders at Get- 
tysburg (Time, May 20), they committed 
themselves irrevocably to battle. 
Southern editors raced to combat with 
rebel yells and a battery of 105-mm. ink- 
pots. Companies of cartoonists fired from 
sniper positions at the top of editorial 
pages, while the columnists, of course. 
made up the fifth column, soUTHERN 


| BLOOD BOILS! screamed the Jackson, Miss. 


News. SACRILEGE! shouted Tennessee's 
Kingsport Times. “President Eisenhower,” 
sputtered the Shelby, N.C. Star, “must 


| have lost his mind.” 


Toe to Heel. Following the maxim 
that offense is the best defense. the city- 
room Confederates aimed their heaviest 
salvos at Ike’s and Monty's own military 
records, The Staunton, Va. News-Leader 
chided: “President Eisenhower may have 
forgotten his own Kasserine Pass defeat 
and the breakthrough in the Bulge; Mar- 
shal Montgomery his excruciating slow- 


ness in hitting the Germans after the in- 





itial Rhine crossings.” Columnist Anthony 
Harrigan argued in South Carolina’s 
Charleston News & Courier that Eisen- 
hower was “not an actual battle leader 
[but] a sort of super military executive 
director.” And on the theory that Lee 
and Meade should have equal time to 
reply to their critics, an editorial in the 
Scripps-Howard papers took the ghosts 
of Gettysburg’s commanders on a jeep 
trip through the Ardennes to retrace 
Eisenhower-Montgomery strategy in 
the Battle of the Bulge. “‘An absolutely 
monstrous thing’, said General Meade. 
‘I would have sacked them both,’ said 
General Lee.” 

Some of the liveliest Gettysburgiana 
was turned up by city editors’ efforts to 
find a local angle. Miami Herald report- 
ers managed to extract opinions from a 
Robert E. Lee, a Colonel Guilford R. 
Montgomery, a Jack Mead and a Mrs. 
A. J. Eisenhower. Historian ( Lincoln Finds 
a General) Kenneth P. Williams was 
traced to Bloomington, Ind. by the Atlan- 
ta Constitution, and allowed that “it 
would have been rather unjust to replace 
Lee for that one battle.” Mrs. Robert E. 
Lee III, identified as “the widow of the 
General's grandson,” confided to the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald that the 
Ike-Monty verdict was “disgusting.” 

Teapot Tempest. There were, in the 
South and elsewhere, editors who resisted 
the call to arms, pointing out instead that 
Ike’s and Monty’s hindsights on Gettys- 





burg only reflect a verdict long accepted 
by the U.S. Army and most historians: it 
was Lee’s worst-fought battle. Columnist 
Pie Dufour observed in the New Orleans 
States: “These armchair generals are on 
solid ground, believe it or not.’ And the 
Raleigh, N.C. News and Observer argued 
that Lee’s own view of his performance 
at Gettysburg was at variance with the 
“Southern Oratory” used to defend it. 
This was reasonable, for Lee himself con- 
ceded afterwards: “It is I who have lost 
this fight.” That, of course, opened up the 
question of why Lee failed. Most succinct 





-Lovisville Courier-Journal 
“SACKED!” 


Grover Page 


of the answers was that of the Detroit 
Free Press: General Lee was incapacitated 
by a “dysentery spell."* 

As the second battle of Gettysburg 
spread north and west at week's end, 
there was no prospect that it would be 
nearly as conclusive as the not altogether 
conclusive first one. That was the fun of 
the fight. It was. as North Carolina’s 
Durham Herald noted, “‘one of those tem- 
pests in a teapot in which Americans de- 
light to engage. It gives them a chance 
to argue without having to decide, to de- 
bate without some vital result depending 
on the outcome.” 


Reversible Straitjacket 


Britain's stern laws of libel and con- 
tempt. which keep much of Britain’s news 
out of print, made news on their own 
account last week. 

q For their coverage of Dr. John Bodkin 
Adams’ trial on a charge of murder, five 
London newspapers—the Daily Mail, 
News Chronicle, Daily Telegraph, Eve- 
ning Standard and Daily Mirror—had 
libel writs from Dr. Adams’ lawyers. 

@ In a separate action resulting from the 
Adams case, Britain’s biggest newsstand 


* A plausible but otherwise unsubstantiated ex- 
planation advanced by Confederate Colonel 
W. W. Blackford in his vividly reported diary, 
War Years with Jeb Stuart. 
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There's ro substitute for know-how 


Manned by experts with both extraordinary skill and judgment, 


the log pond is good forest management's clearing house . . . 
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Each time research points up a new use, additional judgment 

must be used at the sorting pond. 
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distributor, W. H. Smith & Son. an- 
nounced that henceforth it will 1) screen 
all foreign newspapers and mag 
material that seems to violate the libel 
and contempt laws, and 2) handle no pub- 
lications that do not have a British repre- 
sentative who can be held responsible in 
the event of court judgments. In addition 
Smith’s asked foreign publishers to indem- 
nify them against fines and other expenses 
levied on them as a result of material in 
publications distributed by them. 

Away As At Home. Smith’s ultima- 
tum was prompted by a contempt case in 
which it was fined $140 for distributing 





azines for 


an issue of Newsweek containing a story 
that was held prejudicial to Dr. Adams 
case. While punishing the distributor, the 
court did not punish Newsweek, ruled 
that Newsweek's London bureau chief 
Eldon W. Griffiths, was not responsible 
since he testified that he had cabled noth- 
ing on the Adams trial and that the of 
fending account had been written in New 
York from newspaper clippings. 

Smith's decree was flatly rejected by 
the New York Times, which has only 
token circulation in Britain, Another U.S, 
newspaper distributed in Britain was ex- 
pected to agree not to run any stories on 
British criminal cases without first clear- 
ing the copy with Smith’s. Other U.S. 
publications were more likely to accept in 
Britain, as they do at home responsibility 
for the accuracy and legality of what they 
print and, in effect, provide a person to be 
sued in British courts. This, plus a prom- 








ise to indemnify distributors against dam- 
ages, could leave the distributors free to 
distribute foreign publications without the 
“screening” threatened by Smith's. It was 
not the ideal way to avoid what many 
Britons were quick to call “censorship.” 
There is need, said the New Statesman 
and Nation, for “a thorough overhaul of 
the law governing contempt of court, with 
its arbitrary powers . . . and its medieval 
refusal of all right of appeal.” But, as the 
Manchester Guardian pointed out. “there 
is no clear way out of the thicket” of libel 
and contempt strictures. Britain’s libel 
laws are an uncodified mass of legal deci- 
sions from which lawyers have never 
culled a satisfactory definition of defama- 
tion. They make Britain’s press the most 
suit-harried in the world. 

In Britain, the courts still tend to view 
defamatory or contemptuous statements 
by newspapers more gravely than their 
American counterparts. British newspa- 
pers seldom win a libel suit; U.S. papers 
win at least as many as they lose. In the 
U.S., keyhole-peeping columnists are rare- 
ly sued for running exaggerated or even 
fabricated accounts of celebrities’ loves 
and lapses. But privacy-proud English- 
men do not treat unfavorable stories as 
unworthy of notice—not to the extent of 
refraining from a promising libel suit. 

Beaverbrook Revisited. A U.S. pub- 
lisher has little to fear in court if he can 
prove that a story is true and a matter of 
legitimate public interest. British courts 
also accept truth as a defense, but where 
truth cannot be proved, they are quick to 
impute malice, which greatly increases the 
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damages. The press in Britain is thus 
denied anything approaching the freedom 
of criticism and comment that is taken for 
granted in the U.S. In reviewing a book, 
an art show, a concert, a play, the British 
critic—even the sportswriter—is bound 
not only to present the facts truthfully 
but also to refrain from comment that 
could be construed under the standard, 
79-year-old ruling as “personal censure or 
. - . reckless or unfair attacks merely for 
the love of exercising his power of denun- 
ciation.” In the past five months Novelist 
Evelyn (Brideshead Revisited) Waugh 
has collected $14,000 from Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express in two suits over 
book reviewers’ comments on his works. 

Vampire Victim. British laws governing 
contempt of court are equally restrictive 
on the press. Result: the world’s most 
lackluster crime reporting. In Britain, 
when a suspect is arrested in connection 
with a crime, his identity—vital to any 
U.S. story of an arrest—is seldom revealed 
until formal charges have been filed. Even 
then, a British newspaper risks a con- 
tempt citation if it so much as alludes to 
developments that are the meat and pota- 
toes of a crime reporting in the U.S., e.g., 
a confession, details of the defendant's 
life, even his previous convictions. 

An editor who prints any detail of a 
case that does not appear in the trial 
transcript (and is thus privileged) runs 
the risk of a court judgment. So gravely 
do British courts view any story that 
might prejudice a fair trial that a Daily 
Mirror editor in 1949 was sentenced to 
three months in jail for running a story 
that said a so-called Vampire Killer was 
“safely behind bars, powerless to lure his 
victims to a hideous death.” Reason: the 
suspect was charged with only one murder. 

Sea Lawyer. Faced with the dual 
threat of libel and contempt, all British 
editors must resort at times to euphe- 
misms and circumlocutions that would do 
credit to a sea lawyer. To be on the safe 
side, many papers print only the sketchi- 
est reports of crime. But at the other 
extreme, the dirt-hungry sensationalist pa- 
pers thrive on scandal dredged legally 
from police court records and, on stories 
like the Adams case, evade the law by 
patching together a rat’s nest of innu- 
endo, non sequitur and irrelevancy. Thus, 
in practice, the law does not protect the 
public from the excesses of sensational 
newspapers. The law is a reversible strait- 
jacket that makes staid papers staider and 
the yellow press yellower. 


Black Eye 


A Los Angeles County grand jury last 
week landed the first solid blow on the 
peeping eye of Confidential’s Publisher 
Robert Harrison. Harrison, already beset 
by $28.5 million in libel suits, and ten con- 
federates were indicted on charges of con- 
spiracy to publish criminal libel, to dis- 
tribute lewd and obscene material and to 
disseminate illegal information about abor- 
tions and male rejuvenation. As California 
Assistant Attorney General Clarence Linn 
said, perhaps optimistically: “In my opin- 
ion, Confidential is finished.” 
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PICASSO SIGHTS OVER CANVAS AT MOVIE CAMERA 


HE caretaker peers through the peephole in the front gate 

of the walled villa overlooking Cannes, disappears, then 

returns to admit the visitor. A dark-haired, handsome 
woman in blue pants emerges from the big square house and 
says: “Picasso will be down in a moment.” She is Jacqueline 
Roque, a 30-year-old divorcee who is Picasso’s latest compan- 
ion, and she speaks with the air of one announcing the approach 
of an emperor. 

Everywhere there are signs of the prodigious energy of the 
most dynamic and disturbing artist of his time. Ferocious 
bronze owls glare from under the palms, a huge stone head of a 
woman lies in the basin of the fountain, plywood pipe-players 
are scattered about the lawn. Inside, the three main rooms are 
jammed. Canvases crowd the walls, spill out of crates. Weird 
ceramics stand in disheveled confusion on the floor. The rest of 
the space is taken up by a litter of objects that Picasso collects 
compulsively, objects that may set him off on a new theme or 
be incorporated into a new sculpture—a hollow elephant’s foot 
filled with pebbles. a bird cage containing two parakeets, an 
African drum, faded flowers, a life-sized wooden crocodile, a 
pile of hats ranging from Chinese coolie to carnival papier- 
maché. “There are vitamins even in garbage,”’ Picasso insists. 

Living Legend. Picasso comes down—stocky, spry, bronzed 
as a piece of sculpture. At 75 he is a living legend and he knows 
it; his dark brown eyes gleam as they sweep the room in a com- 
manding glance. He picks up a black Spanish cape from a pile 
of clothes, flings it around his shoulders with the lordly grace of 
a matador, tops it off with a Spanish hat from the pile. 
“Magnifique, this material,” he cries. “It is not only elegant, 
but it keeps you warm.” Next thing the visitor knows, Picasso 
is romping on the lawn with his pet goat. 

Though a millionaire several times over, Picasso lives in the 
elegant villa like a wandering Okie. A flock of pigeons coo from 
the third-floor balcony, chickens cluck on the lawn, the goat is 
kept on the second floor. Significantly the one clear space in the 
house is around his easel, lit by a powerful electric lamp with 
triple reflectors, where he paints every day from 4 p.m. until 
after midnight with an old boxboard for a palette, sometimes 
knocking off two or three versions of a subject in a single ses- 
sion. Explains Picasso: “I am a Spaniard. Just as a forero takes 
his bull through all sorts of passes, I like to take my pictures 
through all kinds of variations.” 

Crumbs from the Table. Picasso has been called “a volcano 
in constant eruption,” and his continued volcanic—-and un- 
predictable—activity has made him a phenomenon almost 
unique in the history of art. No other artist has ever com- 
manded so wide a fame in his own lifetime. His name is almost 
a synonym for modern art. His works have set off debates in 
Levittown living rooms, rocked the cafés of Montmartre, built 
up pressures in Moscow. If a friend in need asks for help, 
Picasso can manufacture money simply by sketching a few lines 
on the back of a menu and adding his dramatic signature. His 
vintage works (Blue, Rose, and early Cubist periods) bring 
prices over $100,000; his latest oils fetch up to $35,000. Even 
the figures he absently kneads out of bread and leaves on 
restaurant tables are saved as potential collectors’ items. 
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PROTEAN GENIUS 
OF 
MODERN ART 


This week in Manhattan, to celebrate Picasso’s 7sth birth- 
day, the Museum of Modern Art is opening the most compre- 
hensive exhibition of Picasso's works ever collected under one 
roof. On view for a summer-long show that takes over three 
whole floors are 328 paintings. sculptures and drawings, selected 
from 95 collections. Included are 31 works owned by Picasso, 
which can be distinguished by the fact that the old man, with 
a peasant’s shrewdness, never signs a painting until it is sold. 

Stamp of Authenticity. As the first major show of Picasso's 
works in the U.S. since 1939, it also provides a unique 
opportunity to reassess the man who in so years of dazzling 
innovations had upended, along with a whole tradition of 
painting, the very standards of criticism itself. The paintings 
grown familiar in countless art books and reproductions—no 
longer shock. In retrospect, some seem to be failures. But there 
remains an overwhelming sense of endless vitality and prolific 
invention. Each painting bears the visual impact and unmistak- 
able stamp of authority of the greatest of modern draftsmen. 
The overall impression is of a great painter who has painted 
few absolute masterpieces, because he seldom lingered long 
enough with any one work to bring it to perfection. But even 
his failures are monumental—testament of a man made in a 
larger mold than any other artist of his time. 

Spread on the museum's walls, Picasso’s works provide the 
viewer with a journey through so years that changed art more 
radically than it had been changed in the 500 years before. It is 
a journey conducted by the man who, more than any other, 
did the changing. Picasso himself obligingly recalls his point of 
departure with an early canvas, Le Moulin de la Galette (see 
Opposite), painted when he was 19 and a fiery-eyed Spanish 
provincial on his first visit to Paris. “Banal but talented,” 
pronounced Painter Amédée Ozenfant, “and that’s how it 
should be. A beginner is not a master.” 

But the restive talent of the young Picasso, tramping about 
Paris with a Browning automatic flamboyantly tucked in his 
belt, was quickly evident as he begah to paint gaunt laun- 
dresses, half-starved nudes and such El Greco-haunted scenes 
as Blind Man’s Meal. Their signature was the all-pervading blue 
monotone, a color which Picasso has since explained “was not a 
question of light or color. It was an inner necessity to paint like 
that.” The clowns and buffoons of the Rose period that 
followed still astonish by their sure draftsmanship and haunting 
melancholy. 

Make It Ugly. Then, abrupt as a blow, came Les Demoiselles 
d’Avignon, a painting done in 1907 depicting five dramatic 
salmon-pink nudes, their faces hideous as primitive African 
masks. On seeing the painting, French Painter Georges Braque 
gasped: “You are asking us to drink petrol in order to spit fire.” 
Today, Demoiselles, which made primitive art an accepted 
fountainhead of modern art, has only the dated quality of 
yesteryear’s manifesto, But it marked a significant break in 
art history, ushering in an age in which art is no longer 
the readily grasped reaffirmation of everyman’s vision, but 
a special hierarchical world into which initiation is required. 
Reported Gertrude Stein: “Picasso said once that he who 
created a thing is forced to make it ugly ... Those who 
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LE MOULIN 
DE LA GALETTE 


Picasso once identified this Montmartre 
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dance-hall scene as fir g he did 
after arriving in Paris 

echoing Toulous 

up the 19-ye: 


BLIND MAN'S MEAL 


Blue period work, painted in Barcelona 
In she sor - s 1e typical of 
P so’s own mood. Penniless, and forced 

n his work es to keep warm, 


he had finally decided to go back to Spain. 
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GIRL WITH MANDOLIN 


Cubist portrait, painted in 1910, using of feminine grace and charm despite 
Fanny Tellier as model, keeps elements wedge-shaped head and pipe-stem arms. 
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THREE DANCERS 
m rtist still own s key listorted 1 | of 
work, done ir )25, which began period of heavily preoccupation with convulsive, demonic effects. 
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Monumental tribute to maternity was inspired by 
MOTHER & CHILD birth of Picasso's first son, Paul, in 1921. Chil- 


dren remain one of Picasso's favorite themes. 
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SEATED WOMAN 


In this grotesque of 1927 Picasso used woman 
as starting point for formal arabesque design. 
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SEATED BATHER 


In contrast to classic style (above), Picasso in 1930 
showed bather as pincer-jawed concrete skeleton. 








FIRST STEPS 


irger-than-life-sized Mainting, done in 1 4 I to capture childs wild excitement in 
Picasso's favorite techniques of dislocation and contrast to archlike form of protective mother. 











WOMAN BY A WINDOW 


wore canvas 


Picasso’s current style is shown in paint- reworked painting for weeks 
ing finished last June of Jacqueline Roque paper-thin in one area with palette knife 
his latest great and good friend, in studio finally painted model's classic Mediterranean 
of artist’s Riviera villa at Cannes. Picasso features to resemble archaic Greek mask. 


a 
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follow can make of this thing a beautiful thing because they 
know what they are doing.” 

Cubism, Picasso’s next creation in collaboration with Georges 
Braque, now seems less like an explosion in a shingle factory 
than a rigorous analysis of reality in terms of planes rather than 
lines. In such works as Girl with Mandolin, where the figure and 
background have been broken into sharp-edged, sculptural 
planes, with the mandolin and model's breast distorted to 
carry the viewer's eye around the bend, there is today a kind of 
elegance and even a sensual formalism. 

Picasso’s cubism radically affected the course of modern art, 
but it is now clear that it failed to establish itself as the Grand 
Manner of the 20th century. As an apparatus to carry the full 
weight of modern man’s deepened and often troubled sensibil- 
ity, it has proved inadequate. Picasso himself, no man to 
cultivate the hinterland after exploring a new area’s boundaries, 
pushed on, leaving a generation of less gifted painters to work 
laboriously through its implications. 

Skeletons on the, Beach. In room after room, the current 
exhibition breathtakingly displays the energy with which Picas- 
so investigated one direction after another. He briefly turned 
back to classicism (“They say I draw better than Raphael, and 
probably they are right,” he once remarked), then in what 
amounted to a burlesque of classicism created such monumental 
figures as Mother and Child, which only superb talent saves 
from becoming ludicrous. In his Three Dancers he not only bade 
farewell to his period of stage designing with the Ballet Russe 
(where he met and married his one legal wife, Olga Koklova, 
mother of his eldest son Paul), but initiated a series of 
agonizing, lopsided, contorted figures whose displaced limbs 
and wandering eyes still bogglé the public. 

Such distortions dramatically extended the range of meta- 
phor in Picasso’s own work. The walls abound with pictures of 
women treated as moon goddesses, as concrete skeletons on a 
beach or as interlocking arabesques with strange, brooding 
masks. They reveal little about the outward appearance of the 
numerous women who have responded to Picasso’s own vitality, 
but they clearly record Picasso’s own often savage counter- 
response. With children (he has four) Picasso has almost 
invariably used distortion sympathetically to reinforce rather 
than mock childhood’s peculiar and perilous excitement. 

Picasso’s attachment to the Communist Party has been sub- 
ject to fits and starts. He let the party make his Peace Dove 
(actually a lithograph of a white fantail pigeon Henri Matisse 
had given hiny as a present) a propaganda symbol the world 
over, and Communist Boss Maurice Thorez is a frequent and 
conspicuous guest at Picasso’s villa at Cannes. But when some- 
one asked Picasso what he would do if France became a satel- 
lite and he was ordered to paint the party line, Picasso explod- 
ed: “If they stopped my painting, I would draw on paper. If 
they put me in prison without paper or pencil, I would draw 
with spit on the cell walls.” 

Owls from a Perfume Factory. As the Manhattan show 
demonstrates, age has not withered nor imitation staled Picas- 
so’s infinite variety. It apparently takes only a new subject 
or a new medium to revitalize him. After World War II he be- 
came absorbed in lithography, largely revived it as a serious 
medium in France. He revived his interest in sculpture. From 
the abandoned perfume factory that he took over in the sleepy 
Riviera town of Vallauris, Picasso has turned out a host of 
ceramics of his own ferocious owls, toads, bulging females, 
nymphs and bullfight scenes never seen before on land or kiln. 

Most recently Picasso has thrown himself enthusiastically 
into making a full-length film, Le Mystére Picasso, a dazzling 
display of Picasso's technique, which had its U.S. premiére 
this month as part of the museum’s Picasso exhibit. In it Picas- 
so undertakes to paint a new canvas from scratch before the 
camera's eyes. Naked to the waist, white hair bristling on his 
chest, Picasso proclaims with calculated drama: “One must risk 
everything.” Ad-libs Director Henri-Georges Clouzot solemnly : 
“That’s going to be dangerous.” Says Picasso: “Oui, that is 
what I seek.” While the camera watches, Picasso designs a 
beach scene, takes the theme through a series of dexterous vari- 
ations. Suddenly he rumbles, “It is going badly,” pauses, then 
adds, “It is going very, very badly.” Wiping out the whole work, 
he dashes off the final version, a simple, glowing abstraction. 


An even more astonishing feat of showoffmanship is the 
15 exhibited variations of Eugéne Delacroix’s famed Louvre 
painting, Women of Algiers, turned out by Picasso over a 15- 
month period. Noted a friend: “It was with a kind of malicious 
pleasure that he took up this venerable museum work, turned 
it over like an old coat, recut it and adjusted it to his own 


measurements.” Painted in 1954-55, the exercise was also 
Picasso’s way of working off the melancholy caused by the 
departure of his companion of eight years, Francoise Gilot, who 
one day suddenly left, taking their two children with her, an- 
nouncing: “I was tired of living with a historical monument.” 

Today an Indian-summer mood appears to have settled over 
Picasso and his work. Credit for Picasso’s contentment is given 
by friends largely to Jacqueline, who runs the house, tenderly 
cares for “Pablito,” and delights him by making his favorite 
Spanish sausage, chorizo, or a surprise dessert of Turkish /al- 
vah. Jacqueline has also served as model for the series of 5o0- 
odd paintings such as Woman by a Window (see left) that 
Picasso had turned out using his new Cannes studio as a theme. 

Death Is Final. Though Picasso shaped a whole half-century 
of art in his image, it is clear that since the end of World 
War II he no longer dominates the whole canvas of modern 
art. He believes a work should be constructed, is distressed by 
the work of many young abstract expressionists, once grabbed 
an ink-stained blotter, shoved it at a visitor and snapped, 
“Jackson Pollock.” But Picasso's latest work shows that he has 
lost none of his amazing powers of draftsmanship nor his 
virtuoso ability to improvise on a theme until it is obedient to 
his will. With age, Picasso becomes more impatient. His own 
limitations—an insensibility to the sensual qualities of paint, 
a violence and haste in execution—stand forth more clearly. In 
Woman by a Window, Picasso, who uses boat paint “or what- 
ever they give me,” worked over the area of the model's 
shoulders with an intensity that has made a bulge in the can- 
vas, but he has barely sketched in the right side of the canvas. 

Picasso works to exhaust a subject, not to beautify it. “I 
have a horror of something finished,” he says. “Death is final. 
A revolver shot finishes off. The not completely achieved is 
life.” Beauty, as the world knows it, has long since ceased to 
interest him. “What is the beautiful?” he exclaims. “One must 
speak of problems in painting!’ Such rumblings give the art 
world warning that the volcano is still alive, may erupt again 
before the world’s astonished eyes. The most demanding com- 
mission of his career is now directly ahead of him—a huge 
mural for Paris’ new headquarters for UNESCO. What its 
subject will be Picasso does not hint. But until the final 
revolver shot sounds, the old master can be depended on to 
keep the world’s eyes focused on the tip of his brush. 


JACQUELINE, PICASSO & JEAN COCTEAU AT BULLFIGHT 
BEHIND, DAUGHTER MAIA, 21, SON CLAUDE, 9. 
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COSTS DOWN ... moisture and contamination 
out! A shipper of dry yeast gets complele pro- 
tection and saves $678 per thousand units with 
Bemis Waterproof (laminated) Bags vs. rigid 
containers. Savings on labor are equally strik- 
ing. Flexible packages frequently offer giant 
economies. Why not challenge Bemis to lower 
shipping, storage and labor costs for you, too? 
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Bemis may already be making the better 
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DRAMATICALLY LOWER labor costs... from 
$1.67 per unit down to about 8¢ per unit .. . for 
& manufacturer of pedestal-mounted telescopes. 
He switched from laborious hand wrapping to 
Bemis kraft paper covers. Wrapping time, 20 
Minutes; time to slip on a cover, less than a min- 


' ute, Cost of materials, identical. Could Bemis 


Paper Specialty Covers cut delivery costs for you? 


EXIT THE OLD CREAM CAN... enter Bemis and 
savings. Today's farmer ships to the creamery 
in sanitary Polyethylene Cream Bags...no pans, 
utensils to handle, wash or lose. No large in- 
vestment, no return problem. Shipping weight 
is cut. Big space saving, too...a truck carries 
twice the pay load. You'll find multiple cost- 
culting a specialty of Bemis Flexible Packaging! 


s ) by 
“PACKAGING IDEAS ARE BORN ‘Bemi ? PS cs 


Package you need — write to: Trade Extension Dept., 408 Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Surge of Confidence 


Reflecting an upsurge of renewed confi- 
dence in the economy, Wall Street’s rising 
stock market last week climbed to a new 
high for the year. Led by blue-chip oils, 
steels and chemicals, which have been 
largely dormant in recent months, and 
bolstered by spectacular gains in some 
new growth industries (see below), stocks 
in the Dow-Jones industrial average 
climbed 7.30 points to wind up the week 
at 505.60, within striking distance of the 
alltime 521.05 peak set last spring. 

Other facts and figures supported Wall 
Street’s optimism. From Secretary Sin- 
clair Weeks’s Commerce Department 
came word that the U.S. gross national 
product moved up another notch to a rec- 
ord annual rate of $427.1 billion in the 
first quarter of 1957, up $3.3 billion from 
the last quarter of 1956. Personal income 
rose to another record in April, and the 
forecasts are that consumer spending will 
keep on rising throughout the year. After 
a meeting of 100 topflight business lead- 
ers and Government economists in Hot 
Springs, Va., Sears, Roebuck Chairman 
Theodor V. Houser reported a “signifi- 
cant change” in businessmen’s attitudes. 
Their conclusion, said Houser: 1957 will 
be an even better year than 1956. Added 
Bankers Trust Vice President Dr. Roy L. 
Reierson: “Total economic activity is still 
firm. The economy is still in a tremen- 
dous investment boom.” 





ROCKETDYNE’s TEST STAND 
On to Jupiter. 
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AVIATION 
The Rocket's Red Glare 


Back in the 16th century a Chinese 
scholar named Wan-Hu lashed 47 black- 
powder rockets to a bamboo frame, clam- 
bered aboard the contraption, and as 47 
servants lit the fuses, so goes the legend, 
went on history's first rocket ride. Last 
week in Wall Street, the stocks of the 
modern rocket riders were whizzing up as 
fast as old Wan-Hu. Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., a leader in rocket fuels, 
shot up 6§ points in three days to a new 
high of 54. Reaction Motors, 50% owned 
by Olin, has nearly doubled in value in 
the past year; so has General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., which owns 95% of another 
rocket engine-maker, Aerojet General 
Corp. Thiokol Chemical Corp. has trebled 


ated Press 


Assoc 
Ageroyet’s VON KARMAN 
Out of submarines. 


in value in a little over a year, hit $70.50 
a share last week before backing off a bit. 

Powered by military necessity, rocket 
engines have grown into a major industry 
with annual sales estimated at $450 mil- 
lion, a work force of 25,000-plus and a 
product line that ranges from small $50 
JATO rockets to huge $250,000 missile 
engines producing the equivalent of 
1,750,000 h.p. By the mid-1960s rocket 
engine spending will probably top $1 bil- 
lion annually and go on climbing as the 
U.S. needs ever faster and higher flying 
weapons beyond the capabilities of con- 
ventional jet or ram-jet engines, like those 
on Boeing’s Bomarc missile (see below). 

Titan & Atlas. So far, most of the pro- 
duction—and most of the profit—has 
gone to two giants in the field: General 
Tire’s Aerojet subsidiary and North 
American Aviation’s Rocketdyne Divi- 
sion, both of which got in on the ground 








in ‘ 
U.S. Air Force 
Boernc’s BoMARC INTERCEPTOR 
Up to the bombers. 


floor and today account for almost 75% 
of all the rocket-engine business. Found- 
ed in 1942 by Theodore von Karman, who 
now acts as a consultant, and a group of 
scientists at California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Aerojet plodded along until 1945 
when General Tire bought up 50% of its 
stock for a bargain $75,000, later increased 
its holdings to 95%. Since then, by pour- 
ing in funds for research and develop- 
ment, General Tire has helped Aerojet 
land contracts for a family of 15 rocket 
engines. At. its two California plants, 
Aerojet makes engines for the Titan 
ICBM, each of which produces an esti- 
mated 250,000 Ibs. of thrust (v. some 
20,000 Ibs. for the biggest conventional 
jet), also has contracts for a series of 
smaller engines ranging from the Navy’s 
1,500-mile submarine-launched Polaris 
missile to the Army’s Nike Ajax anti- 
aircraft rocket. 

At North American rockets are becom- 
ing an increasingly big percentage of the 
company’s total business. By spending an 
initial $1,000,000 right after World War II 
on its Rocketdyne Division, pumping in 
another $26 million since then for five 
plants and test facilities, North American 
won contracts for the Atlas ICBM power 
plant, the engines for the Thor and Jupi- 
ter intermediate missiles. From a start of 
five men in 1945, North American’s Rock- 
etdyne Division has expanded to 10,500 
employees, and its sales of some $165 mil- 
lion (18% of North American’s total) last 
year led the industry. Aerojet General is 
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running a close second, sold $145 million 
worth of rocket engines last year, and 
figures to do even better in 1957 with 
$415 million in orders on its books. 
Rubber & Research. Behind the two 
leaders range a dozen other big and little 
companies. Some pioneers: 
Thiokol Chemical Corp., which started 
out in 1929 as a producer of synthetic 
rubber, is now No. 3 in the industry, 
specializing in solid-fuel rockets. By add- 
ing an oxidizing (i.e., oxygen containing) 
agent to its synthetic rubber compounds, 
Thiokol turned the rubber into a highly 
concentrated fuel, ideal for such weapons 
as the Army’s Nike, Hercules and La- 
crosse missiles, the Air Force’s Falcon 


-air-to-air missile and the three-stage Lock- 


heed X-17 research missile, which re- 
cently shot 600 miles above the earth. 
With two more stages, say Thiokol en- 
gineers, the X-17 might even reach the 
moon. The company’s business is already 
headed that way. From sales of $13 mil- 
lion in 1955, it grew to more than $o1 
million in 1956, will probably grow at 
least another $8 million this year. 

@ Reaction Motors, which has concen- 
trated heavily on research since its found- 
ing in 1941, is just getting into mass pro- 
duction. Reaction made the first 350-Ib. 
thrust engine for World War II’s experi- 
mental Gorgon flying bomb, built the 
liquid fuel engines for Bell’s X-1 series 
rocket planes. Currently, Reaction is at 
work on a rocket booster for a U.S. Air 
Force plane, has a contract to produce 
rockets with 500,000 Ibs. of thrust for 
supersonic Air Force test sleds. Another 
project: the rocket engine for North 
American’s piloted X-1s5 rocket plane, 
which is scheduled to fly at altitudes of 
up to 100 miles and speeds of 5,000 m.p.h. 
Reaction’s backlog: $10 million last year, 
$24.1 million this year. 

Liquid v. Solid. Watching the figures 
soar, dozens of big companies are hurrying 
into the field to share the bonanza. Gen- 
eral Electric, after a start in small rockets, 
is now producing the big (100,000-lb. 
thrust ) first-stage rocket for the Vanguard 
earth satellite. Curtiss-Wright is produc- 
ing small antitank rockets for the Army, 
is working on a throttle-equipped rocket 
engine for planes and missiles. Bell Air- 
craft, Hercules Powder, Phillips Petro- 
leum, General Motors and many others 
are developing new engines and materials 
to fuel them. 

How far and how fast the rocketmen 
fly depends on how soon they learn to 
produce better fuels to power their en- 
gines. The great debate in the industry 
today, much like the old argument over 
air-cooled v. liquid-cooled engines, is over 
solid rocket propellants v. liquid rocket 
propellants. Most big rockets, including 
both Intercontinental and two of the 
three Intermediate-Range missiles, now 
use liquid fuels with an oxidizer such as 
nitric acid or hydrogen peroxide. Liquid 
systems have produced the highest thrust- 
weight ratio (80 Ibs. for each 1 Ib. of 
weight), but they require an enormously 
complex system of tanks, valves, pumps 
and generators. To feed and control its 
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TIME CLOCK 


PORK PRICES will hit three-year 
high this summer, then drop below 
last year’s by next winter, Agricul- 
ture Department predicts. 


SMALL BUSINESS Administra- 
tion will be given permanent status 
by Congress this year, and its lend- 
ing limit will be raised beyond cur- 
rent $230 million. Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is stumping for boost 
to $450 million, but chances are 
good that Congress will go farther, 
set $500 million limit. 


FIRST ATOM POWER PLANT 
in U.S. using natural uranium as 
fuel, instead of more expensive 
uranium enriched with U-235, will 
be built near Tampa by three Flor- 
ida utilities. Florida Nuclear Pow- 
er Group is expected to get AEC 
subsidy for $40 million plant that 
will have capacity of 136,000 kw. 
when it is finished in mid-1962. 


LOW-COST HOUSES for Puerto 
Rico will be built by Rockefeller 
brothers and David Dubinsky’s In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union. Union will buy $2,600,- 
000 in U.S.-backed mortgages on 
400 San Juan houses to be built by 
Rockefeller brothers’ International 
Basic Economy Corp. Rockefellers 
will build more than 5,000 units, sell 
three-bedroom house for $7,000. 


U.S. ENEMY ASSETS SALE will 
dispose of Hugo Stinnes’ German 
mining and shipping empire, whose 
$67 million assets make it second 
richest wartime-seized enemy rop- 
erty still held by Government (first: 
General Aniline & Film). In deal 
expected to bring around $20 mil- 
lion, Justice Department is taking 


monster engines North American must 
have pumps capable of 8,000 gal. per min- 
ute (enough to empty a 20 ft. by 4o ft. 
swimming pool in less than five minutes), 
gas generators which have the power of a 
nine-ton diesel locomotive. Solid propel- 
lants such as Thiokol’s rubber-base fuels 
are far simpler and safer to handle. Yet 
the trouble with solid fuels is that they 
do not have the power of liquid fuels, 
cannot be relied upon to burn at a con- 
stant rate. 

Eventually, rocketmen are sure that 
they will solve the problems with both 
types. Olin Mathieson and Callery Chemi- 
cal Co. are both building multimillion- 
dollar plants to produce secret exotic new 
liquid fuels, based on boron (Tue, April 
1), with twice the power of present fuels. 
Other companies are betting on plastic- 
like nitro-polymers as solid propellants, 
hope to reduce rocket-engine complexity 
by 50% while doubling reliability. 

Around the Moon? To date, the in- 
dustry’s biggest customer is the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. No one knows how much of a 
peacetime market there will be for the 
new industry. Some rocketeers see a mul- 
titude of uses for rockets in oil drilling, 
as braking power for railroad trains and 
auxiliary starters for heavy industrial ma- 


bids on its 53% interest in Stinns, 
for first time will allow aliens to 
bid for seized property. 


RENT-A-PLANE service will be 
started this fall by Hertz Corp., 
which expects to have 50 rental air 
stations doing $2,500,000 business in 
its first year. At airports through- 
out U.S., car-rental company will 
franchise Cessna Aircraft Co. dis- 
tributors to rent planes to private 
ilots. Rental for fly-it-yourself 
our-passenger Cessna plane: $1 an 
hour plus 15¢ a mile. 


TVA FIGHT is heating up between 
public- and private-power propo- 
nents for control of Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority’s three-man board. 
Term of Truman-appointed Dr. 
Harry A. Curtis has expired, leaving 
board without public-power majori- 
ty for first time in 24-year TVA his- 
tory. Top candidates to fill vacancy: 
Tennessee Republican Congress- 
man Howard Baker, former TVA 
Engineer Adolph Ackerman, both 
of whom favor President Eisen- 
hower’s “partnership-power.” 


FREE TRADE PLAN of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for U.S. to join 
Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion stands no chance of P oy i 
this year. Support is dwindling in 
Congress, and President would have 
to wage tremendous battle to push 
bill through, gives no indication he 
intends to do so. 


COLOR TV PRICES will stay 
high “for a long, long time,” says 
Radio ne of America President 
John L. Burns, who sees no sci- 
entific breakthrough for lower-cost 
color for “several years.” 


chines. And some time within the next 
two decades, rocketmen predict, the U.S. 
will see supersonic rocket airliners carry- 
ing passengers across the U.S. in less than 
70 minutes. 

Many planemakers already have plans 
for experimental rocket transports on their 
drawing boards. Some are even aiming at 
the solar system. Says George P. Sutton, 
head of Rocketdyne’s preliminary design 
section: “The rocket engines we have 
today appear to make flights around and 
to the moon, Mercury, Venus and Mars 
theoretically feasible. And the multiple- 
stage devices being conceived make it 
theoretically possible to fly missions to 
Jupiter and Saturn.” 


Bomarc on the Line 

For 20 years, the name Boeing has been 
synonymous with big bombers, from 
World War II's B-17 to today’s 650-m.p.h. 
B-52. Last week Boeing won a $7,109,195 
Air Force production contract—and the 
promise of more—for a new aircraft cal- 
culated to give any bomber crewman 
the shakes. The craft: Boeing’s deadly 
Bomare guided missile, whose mission 
is to knock down atom-bomb-carrying 
planes like Boeing’s own B-52. 

The first long-range missile interceptor 
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NE of the basic causes of the 

American farm problem is the 
failure of agriculture to keep abreast 
of industry in research and develop- 
ment. Farmers have concentrated on 
learning how to increase their yields, 
leaving it up to the Government to 
worry about their surpluses, while 
hundreds of new industrial discoveries 
have pushed the farmer out of much 
of his market. Synthetics, for example, 
have taken over 45% of the market 
for natural fibers, 62% of the market 
for leather shoe soles, and two-thirds 
of the market for household soap. Last 
week, prompted by the recent report 
of the President's Commission on In- 
creased Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products, Congress was considering a 
handful of bills to authorize a concen- 
trated attack on the problem. Main 
point of the report: while industry is 
spending some $3 billion a year on de- 
veloping new consumer products and 
improving old ones, combined govern- 
mental and private agricultural re- 
search totals only $375 million—most 
of it to grow larger crops. 

As a start toward making agricul- 
ture competitive with industry in re- 
search, the commission recommended 
that the present $16 million utilization 
research budget of the Agriculture De- 
partment be tripled, with much of the 
money being used to farm out promis- 
ing research projects to private labora- 
tories. The commission also recom- 
mended federal incentives, such as fast 
tax write-offs, to encourage investment 
in industries using farm products, 


. 

But farm experts consider the com- 
mission's plan only a beginning, urge 
a crash program costing four or five 
times what the commission recom- 
mended, The commission itself listed 
$211 million worth of agricultural re- 
search projects now under way that 
could be pushed through immediately. 
Among them: 1) development of pow- 
dered whole milk that tastes like fresh 
2) a method to make newsprint from 
southern hardwoods, which would 
make up income small farmers have 
lost in cotton; 3) a process to extract 
fertilizer from chicken feathers; 4) a 
way to get from rice hulls 750,000 Ibs. 
a year of a special wax, now imported; 
5) development of a host of new 
drugs, such as antibiotics from tomato 
leaves and hormones from hay. 

There is plenty of evidence that 
research can solve many farm-surplus 
problems. Powdered eggs have been so 
improved that they have hatched a 
new line of cake and cookie mixes. 
Only a few years ago surplus-ridden 
citrus growers in Florida were destroy- 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
A New Approach to the Farm Problem 








ing tons of oranges in an effort to 
bolster prices; now about 50% of their 
crop is being turned into frozen orange 
juice and many growers are expand- 
ing. A new process, developed by the 
Agriculture Department, to dehydrate 
cooked potatoes has proved so success- 
ful that several manufacturers have 
put the product on the market. Pre- 
dicts Dr. G. Edward Hilbert, re- 
search director of the President’s com- 
mission: “This development will do 
for the potato industry what frozen 
concentrated orange juice has done 
for the citrus industry.” 














e 

The biggest. most stubborn surplus 
problem facing the nation is corn. 
This year’s estimated corn carryover 
will be more than 1.4 billion bu., an 
alltime record, and the Government 
owns more than goo million bu. of 
corn, for which there is no market. 
But the utilization laboratories of the 
Agriculture Department are working 
on processes for using corn in plastics, 
paper, oil drilling mud, glue, heat- 
proof lacquer, tanning agents and a 
host of other industrial needs. Antici- 
pating a major industrial market for 
corn, the American Maize-Products 
Co. and Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts have set 
up a program for Midwest farmers to 
grow 30,000 acres of a special variety 
of corn tailored to industry's needs. 
Farmers will be guaranteed a price at 
least 12% above the regular corn mar- 
ket. Floyd J. Hosking, executive vice 
president of the privately financed 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
estimates a potential industrial need 
for up to 1.3 billion bu. of corn each 
year, more than last year’s corn carry- 
over, with $4 billion in new plants 
built to process it. But first there must 
be more basic research. The Federal 
Government recently increased from 
three to twelve the team of scientists 
working on a crucial phase of corn 
chemistry. Says Dr. Hilbert: “If a 
team of so could be put to work we 
could clean it up in two or three years.” 

Not even the research enthusiasts 
expect the farm problem to be solved 
quickly. But they argue that it makes 
more sense to spend $200 million or 
$300 million a year on research that 
will provide permanent solutions than 
to spend $3.7 billion a year on support 
plans that only make the farm prob- 
lem worse. Says Purdue University 
Biochemist Roy L. Whistler: “The ex- 
perimental stations at the universities 
are waking up to the fact that it isn’t 
enough to tell farmers how to grow 
more. They have to be told what to do 
with the crops they've grown.” 





































in the U.S. arsenal, Boeing’s Bomare looks 
much like a jet fighter minus the pilot’s 
cockpit. Its 47-ft. fuselage (longer than 
that of a Sabre jet) packs a pair of Mar- 
quardt ram-jet engines and an Aerojet 
rocket booster (see above) that push 
the missile along at 1,500 m.p.h., give it 
a range of 250 miles v. 50 miles for 
Nike Hercules antiaircraft missiles. Once 
launched from a trailer-like “transporter- 
erector,”’ an electronic guidance system 
flies the Bomarc, seeks out the enemy for- 
mation until it gets close enough to trig- 
ger a high-explosive, or nuclear, warhead. 
Boeing has been working on an answer 
to high-flying atomic bombers ever since 
the first B-52 designs took shape in the 
late ‘40s. The first Bomarc was flown in 
1952, has since been perfected in dozens 
of tests against high-flying drones; the Air 
Force now calls its accuracy “superior.” 
With B-52 production slowed down, at 
least temporarily, the new Bomare should 
give Boeing a cushion against the trend to 
more missiles and fewer manned planes 
in the U.S. defense budget. Said Boeing 
President William McPherson Allen: 
“From now on, Bomarc will increasingly 
become one of our major concerns.” 


Search for Safety 


“Near-collisions in mid-air of disastrous 
proportions are being narrowly averted 
every day only by the emergency action 
of skilled pilots or by Providence.’’ So 
Delaware’s Republican Representative 
Harry G. Haskell Jr. told the House last 
week after digging into a Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board study that reported 452 near- 
misses between airborne planes during the 
last four months of 1956. Leading the list 
was Los Angeles, which recorded 22 near- 
misses. Other top danger spots were 
Washington (21 near-misses), San Fran- 
cisco (14), New York (13). 

CAB's figures came as timely support 
for the new air traffic plan drafted by 
Presidential Adviser Edward P. Curtis, 
vice president of Eastman Kodak Co, 
and former Air Force major general. The 
Curtis report calls for an all-weather, 
24-hour control of all planes above a 
certain altitude, which would, in effect, 
control every commercial plane. To get 
the program started, the Administration 
last month sent to Congress the Curtis 
proposal for a three-man Airways Mod- 
ernization Board composed of an impar- 
tial chairman and representatives of the 
Defense and Commerce departments. The 
technology and much of the equipment 
are available. The lack is administrative 
machinery. Military jets operate under 
one system, commercial planes under an- 
other. And the commercial system is 
further divided between CAB’s regulatory 
powers and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration’s operational powers. 

To administer a control system for the 
jet age, Curtis last week recommended 
that the Airways Modernization Board be 
succeeded eventually by an even larger 
civil-military Federal Aviation Agency, 
which would absorb CAA and part of 
CAB. Empowered to police every inch of 
airspace, the new agency would probably 
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LEADING COMPANIES EVERYWHERE ARE ADOPTING COPYFLEX ONE-WRITING METHOD! 



















Brown & Bigelow, world’s largest calendar and adver- 
tising specialties house and famous for its hundreds 
of items trademarked Remembrance Advertising, uses 
Copyfiex to make exact, legible copies of customers’ 
Original orders for imprinted advertising items. These 
copies are returned to customers for a recheck of the 
advertising messages and as their file copies for ready, 
reliable reference. This pleases customers, helps avoid 
misunderstandings and prevents errors that may mean 
costly re-runs of advertising items. 
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Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, world’s 
leading manufacturer of automatic controls, uses 
Copyfiex in its Aeronautical Division to speed and 
simplify production control paperwork. Parts orders 
and assembly orders for such complex devices as 
we this earth-satellite guidance reference system, plus 
all related records, are reproduced by Copyflex 
directly from translucent originals without retyp- 
ing or rewriting information from one form to 
he another. This helps speed operations, slashes cler- 


ical cost and errors. 
oun ONY 
penny hl 


Copyint 
Wade 


Patek 





@ eo . me tent A a 
/ . Copyflex Desk Top 
e ~ A Model 110 copies 
. originals 11” wide 
by any length. Only $555, 


Other models available to 
Copy originals up to 54” wide, 


Everywhere, alert firms like those described here are 
simplifying and speeding major business operations 
with the revolutionary one-writing method made pos- 
sible by modern Copyflex copying machines. You 
surely can, too! 

With Copyflex, you write basic information only 
once—subsequent paperwork needed to complete any 
systematized business operation is mechanically ac- 
complished with Copyflex without costly, time-con- 


suming clerical copying. This frees personnel for 
other important work, gives you tighter control of 
operations, saves thousands of dollars, 


Copyflex machines are clean, odorless, economical 
~letter-size copies cost less than a penny each for 
materials. Copyflex will fit readily into your present 
systems, utilize your forms design, whether you use 
single or multiple part forms. Mail coupon today—it 
can mean important savings for you! 
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—in seconds. | Company ' 
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1 Address 8 
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New Sty e Liquor Ap In CHICAGO 
Now a word from the vicar on the virtues of liquor. 


lead to a new Cabinet-level boss for U.S. 
aviation. Meanwhile, CAA is planning a 
six-year, $810 million program of buying 
new electronic control equipment. It also 
hopes to boost present personnel from 
16,000 to 24,000 in the next three years, 
will extend its radio and radar control to 
all airspace above 15,000 ft. by 1962. 
Such a program should go a long way 
toward reducing the hazards of the air. 
Of the 144 mid-air collisions since 1948 
only two occurred under instrument flying 
controlled from the ground. All the rest 
happened under visual flight rules. 


ADVERTISING 
For Health & Happiness 


If anything bothers the liquor industry 
more than teetotalers, it is the legal 
taboos that restrict its advertising copy. 
While many an industry from cereals to 
soap touts its product as a boon to health 
or happiness, distillers are barred by In- 
ternal Revenue's Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax Division from using “any advertise- 
ment which creates the impression that 
distilled spirits will contribute to the men- 
tal or physical well-being of the con- 
sumer, or may be consumed, even in 
moderate quantities, without any detri- 
mental effect.” Last week there were signs 
that the industry is getting around the 
law with ads discreetly plugging the ben- 
efits of liquor. 

Liquor trade journals hailed Distillers 
Corp.-Seagrams as a trail blazer for its 
ads claiming that “Clear Heads Call for 
Calvert Taste.” Its Calvert subsidiary ran 
the ads despite the Government's disap- 
proval—based on the ad's implicit prom- 
ise of freedom from hangover. But it later 
changed the wording to “Clear Heads 
Agree: Calvert Tastes Better” after a 
threat of formal charges. While Seagrams 
nervously denies that it is trying to make 
a test case for the industry, Vice President 
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Victor A. Fischel says: “We believe that 
we ought to have the right to tell any true 
story in advertising our product. The Gov- 
ernment.says we cannot make any claim 
to therapeutic values, regardless of truth. 
That is an odd position, considering the 
fact that the only liquor that could be 
sold legally during Prohibition was liquor 
for medicinal purposes.” 

"Pour a Smile."’ Other distillers are 
also testing the Government's regulations 
with restrained ads that point up the 
attractions of liquor. In its most recent 
campaign Bacardi rum (which last year 
broke industry tradition by using a wom- 
an in a liquor ad) urged readers: “When 
tensions build up—take time to relax.” 
National Distillers adopted the slogan 
“Sip a Little Sunshine, Pardner” for its 
Old Sunny Brook Brand whisky, recently 
changed it to “Pour Yourself a Smile 
Neighbor” when the Government frowned. 
The French National Association of Co- 
gnac Producers earlier ran a [ 
U.S. ads describing cognac as the “har- 
binger of good appetite, a gentle agent 
to relax tension, a pleasant inducer of 
euphoria.” Though it got no formal Gov- 
ernment complaints (the association is 
technically outside the jurisdiction of the 
Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division), it 
stopped the ads in order to protect its 
U.S. distributors. 

Ammunition for the new ads is being 
provided by Licensed Beverages Indus- 
tries Inc., industry public relations organ- 
ization, which is campaigning to give 
“the true, scientifically based facts’ about 
liquor. It is ready to distribute a pamphlet 
quoting such prominent doctors and cler- 
gymen as Dr. Robert Goodhart, director 
of the National Vitamin Foundation 
(“cirrhosis of the liver is actually caused 
by nutritional deficiencies ... is not 
peculiar to alcoholism, but occurs in total 
abstainers”), Dean James A. Pike of 
Manhattan's St. John the Divine Cathe- 


series of 








dral (“a martini before dinner can put a 
new face on things’), and the late Dr, 
Raymond Pearl of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity (“Moderate steady drinkers ex- 
hibited somewhat lower rates of mortality 
and greater expectation of life than did 
abstainers”). Heart Specialist Dr. Paul 
Dudley White is also cited for his remark 
that an ounce or two of whisky, brandy 
or rum is valuable in relieving or even 
preventing attacks of angina pectoris. 

“Fit, Keen & Zestful."’ But the Alcohol 
and Tobacco Tax Division, to which the 
liquor industry has voluntarily submitted 
ads for approval since 1936, has a memory 
that stretches far back. After represent- 
ing liquor as a cure for everything from 
menstrual disorders to tuberculosis in the 
early part of the century, distillers claimed 
after Repeal that whisky “leaves the 
brain fit, keen and zestful tomorrow.” 
“Pick-me-up in midmorning and again in 
late afternoon,” urged one whisky ad. 
Another claimed that drinking whisky was 
the way for a young man to get a better 
job—and tried to prove it with case his- 
tories. 

No distiller has risked a court test of 
the ad regulations, largely because the 
Government could take away his license 
during litigation, But the industry is itch- 
ing to offset claims by Drys that alcohol 
is always harmful, hopes to get a more 
liberal interpretation of the law. Said 
Seagrams’ Fischel, in what sounded like a 
rallying call: “Just because there are a 
number of boisterous Drys does not mean 
that we cannot tell America that there is 
a virtue, that there is a benefit to orderly, 
sane drinking on a moderate scale. We be- 
lieve that we must go out and promote 
our products on this basis. We cannot 
stand by and let our sales lag far behind 
the national economy.” 


CORPORATIONS 


New Transfusion 

When Westchester County Banker 
Charles E. Stahl and Ohio’s Michael Di 
Salle, onetime U.S. Director of Price Sta- 
bilization, bought into U.S. Hoffman Ma- 
chinery Corp. last month (Time, April 
15), the company sorely needed a trans- 
fusion. New President Stahl and Execu- 
tive Committee Chairman Di Salle hoped 
to gain working control of the company 
by buying the 224,938 shares of stock held 
by President Hyman Marcus, who moved 
up to become board chairman. They also 
hoped to raise $2,000,000 to refinance the 
shaky corporate empire (23 subsidiaries 
manufacturing everything from candy to 
tin cans). But the team raised only enough 
to buy 60,000 shares. Last week, for the 
second time in seven weeks, ailing U.S. 
Hoffman got a new transfusion. The do- 
nor: Harold Roth, president of Continen- 
tal Industries, Inc., a vending-machine 
manufacturer and distributor. 

Roth and associates had already lent 
$1,000,000 to U.S. Hoffman when Stahl 
and Di Salle were unable to pay the April 
30 dividend. When the corporation could 
not meet its loan deadline, Roth agreed to 
buy Di Salle’s and Stahl’s shares at about 
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MAN AT, 


This is Account Executive Don Lane 
of our Newark Office spending an 


evening at home, doing what he is likely 
to be doing more nights than not after 
the kids have gone to bed. 


It’s strictly a matter of conscience. 
But years ago as an economics major in 
college when Don first got interested in 
the securities field, one of the things 
that most appealed to him about the 
business was its unlimited challenge— 
to know as much as he could about as 
many different companies. 


That kind of curiosity in a broker is 
obviously worthwhile, for what he knows 
or doesn’t know can make the difference 
between profit or loss to his customers. 


In the office, Don spends most of his 
time talking with these customers—in 
person and on the phone, There just isn’t 
enough time to digest the financial news 
of the day or to keep up with the steady 
flow of company reports that come to 
his desk from our Research Department. 
Hence the homework. 


ORK 


Actually, there’s nothing new about 
homework to Don Lane, because he was 
exposed to it—on an assignment basis— 
almost from the first day he came to 
That 
years ago, not long after he had put his 


work here. was about a dozen 
campaign ribbons and captain’s bars in 
the bureau drawer and applied for a 
place in one of Merrill Lynch's early 
training school classes. 


Don was accepted, in good 
because of his 
quality we've looked for in picking all 
the other 900 been 


admitted to our school. 


part 
conscientiousness—a 


men who have 


If he hadn't been earnest, Don might 
not have come through that six months 
course. By his own admission, it was 
“tough”, with classroom sessions from 9 
to 5 and a couple of hours work in the 
evening. When he finished though, Don 
knew he had a good grasp of the fun- 
damentals of our business—stocks, 
bonds, and commodities . . . corporate 


finance and balance sheets . . . taxes and 
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accounting . ; . security analysis and 
portfolio management... Stock Exchange 
procedures and Merrill Lynch policies. 


As a matter of fact, when he took the 
exhaustive examination that everyone 
must become a_ registered 
representative with a member firm of 
the New York Stock Exchange, Don 
hit it for a solid 100, 


pass to 


Quite properly nowadays, Don is 
inclined to discount that perfect score. 
"The only figures I'm interested in,” 
he says, “are the ones that show how 
each of my customers is doing.” 


Don won't talk about that record, but 
we can tell you his customers seem 
satisfied. No, they don’t all make the right 
decision all the time—that’s impossible 
in this investment business—but as a 
group they have confidence in Don and 
in his recommendations when they dis- 
cuss their problems with him. 

Because they know Don is a Merrill 


nch account executive, and that means 
s a man who does his homework. 
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It’s Stran-Steel’s 
New Building Line 
for Industry 


The best looking buildings you ever saw! 
The finest steel buildings you can buy! 
That’s the new Stran-Steel line of all- 
steel buildings . .. years ahead in modern 
design, with quality built in to give 
years of service. 


Stran-Steel buildings are specially 
designed. You can have a building as big 
as you want and in any shape that will 
best fit your needs. Five basic widths—40, 
50, 60, 70 and 80 ft., and multiples thereof. 


Attractive and distinctively styled, these 
rugged, low-cost buildings with exclusive 
Stran-Satin exterior provide a non- 
combustible structure with unlimited 
design possibilities . .. a luxury look that 
Gouabiees ideally with other construc- 
tion materials. 


Up to $25,000 is available to finance these 
buildings through the Stran-Steel Purchase 
Plan. As little as 25% initial investment, 


up to 5 years to pay. 
Detroit 29, Michigan + Division of 


Sia NATIONAL STEEL vilig CORPORATION 


Here's where to obtain more information: 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg. 
Chicago 6, ill, 205 W. Wacker Dr. 
Cleveland 16, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd. 
Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd. 
Houston 5, Texas, 2444 Times Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 6 Eost 11th St. 
Minneapolis 4, Minn., 708 S. 10th St. 
New York 17, N. Y., 405 Lexington Ave. 
San Francisco 3, Calif., 1707 Central Tower Bidg. 
Washington 6, D. C., 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


| Stran-Steel Corporation, Detroit 29, Michigan 


| oO ees send me the Industrial Buildings | 
atalog. 


| oO Please have your representative contact me, I 


| Name. Title 





| $250 








$8 a share (giving each roughly a $25,000 
profit), Marcus’ shares at about $7 each. 
Roth, who with his new directors has al- 
ready lent the corporation another $1,500,- 
ooo and worked out financing for most of 
the parent company’s $4,365,000 bank 
debt, will be Hoffman’s new president. 
Stahl resigned (“I plan to buy another 
company”), but Marcus and Di Salle will 
keep their jobs. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Volkswagen for Sale 

The West German government is one 
of the world’s richest property holders. 
Though it is committed to free enterprise, 
it controls 314 German industrial com- 
panies worth well over $1 billion, which 
it inherited from the Kaisers and the 
Nazis. These control 90% of the nation’s 
lignite mining, 50% of its iron-ore mining, 
20% of its hard-coal mining plus much 
of its production of aluminum (70%), lead 
(42%), zinc (28%), oil (18%) and steel 
(5%). The state also controls 100% of 
the German railway (total employment: 
500,000) and telegraph systems. 

Last week, the government took its 
first real step toward selling this profitable 
empire. Free-enterprising Economics Min- 
ister Ludwig Erhard announced that the 
Volkswagen auto works, the world’s fourth 
biggest automaker (behind the U.S. Big 
Three), will be sold to small stockholders, 
and the deal will set the pattern for the 
later sale of other state-run giants. 

“Wider Ownership." Erhard’s plan is 
to sell 10 million shares at about $12 each 
over the next several years. This would 
bring the government $120 million, which 
is close to Volkswagen's plant investment 
but well below its estimated assets of 
million. Erhard aims for “wider 
ownership of the means of production” by 
making special provisions for wage earn- 
ers. The government will give 10% to 
20% discounts to Germans earning up to 
$3,500 a year. To prevent stock control 
from going to big companies, especially 
foreign ones, Bonn will limit stock pur- 
chases by any buyer (probably to between 
$2,500 and $7,500) and regulate future 
stock transfers. 

Before the sale can start, the govern- 
ment may have to prove its rightful own- 
ership. Claims of ownership are being ad- 
vanced by Volkswagen’s original financiers 
—Germans who paid Hitler’s Labor Front 
$233 each for the “people’s car” they 
never got. Of 300,000 Germans taken in 
on the deal, a group of 130,000 is still 
suing in federal courts for some return, 
although lower courts ruled against them. 

Vote Getter. The state of Lower Sax- 
ony also claims to own Volkswagen be- 
cause the British occupation authorities 
named it to administer the company in 
1949. But Lower Saxony has done little 
to build up Volkswagen, and the federal 
government expects to knock out this 
claim with its private ownership bill. The 
Bundestag is likely to pass the bill this 
fall, unless Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
is upset in September's elections by the 
Socialists, who favor continued national- 








Pierre Boulat 
GERMAN Economics Boss ERHARD 


To the people, the people's car, 


ization. But German politicians believe 
that the very announcement of the stock 
ownership plan will pick up votes for the 
Adenauer-Erhard team, help put it back 
in office to see the plan carried out. 


Government Giant 

When Wartime Partisan Leader Aldo 
Fascetti was named by the Italian gov- 
ernment last summer to boss the state 
holding company that runs about one- 
quarter of Italy's industry, private busi- 
nessmen saw Red, Fascetti, 56, was an out- 
spoken left-winger, and no sooner did he 
take over the huge Istituto per la Reco- 
struzione Industriale (assets: $3 billion), 
than he ordered “an aggressive advance 
in every sector of the economy.” Busi- 
nessmen feared that I.R.I., which has 
holdings in 86 companies and dominates 
most of them, would socialize even more 
of the Italian economy. Last week, in an- 
nouncing I.R.I.’s biggest postwar expan- 
sion, Fascetti tried to soothe those fears. 
I.R.I., he said, must never become a step- 
ping-stone to nationalization, “which has 
proved to be a failure throughout history 
in country after country.” 

Fascetti also promised that I.R.I. will 
liquidate the losers among its companies, 
let the rest battle private enterprise on 
the basis of free competition. While giv- 
ing this assurance, Fascetti also plans to 
be a tougher competitor, spend $1.5 bil- 
lion to expand. I.R.I.’s five steel works, 
which now produce half of Italian steel, 
will step up capacity by 60%. In trans- 
port, I.R.I. will add 56,000 tons of new 
shipping to its Italian Lines, and L.R.I. 
will merge the two airlines it controls to 
form a major international air carrier. 

Surprisingly, many businessmen ap- 
plauded the expansion since it will be 
financed largely by private capital. Said 
Rome's // Popolo last week: “I.R.I. now 
fills an irreplaceable function in the na- 
tion’s economic life.” 
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ask for one card record ¢ out of 80,000 





...get it in just three seconds! 





KARD-VEYER 


© 
One of thousands of Remington Rand products and by Remington. Fland 


systems for the handling of records—filing, finding, stor- DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Tory - Perna 


ing, housing, microfilming, protecting, controlling or 
photocopying. For the complete KARD-VEYER story, 
write for free booklet (LBV706) to Remington Rand, 
Room 1573, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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less rock and 
smoother roll 
fot Fail Freight 


...Mark of PROGRESS 
in Railroading 


Products that need special care in 
shipment—electronic equipment, 
kitchen cabinets, high-precision ma- 
chine toolsget “kid glove” treatment 
from Erie’s Piggy-Back service. It cuts 
down on handling, provides all- 
weather service—results in damage- 
free movement of goods, increased 
customer satisfaction and profits. 
Here’s how it works—a Piggy-Back 
highway trailer is backed up to a 
shipper’s door and loaded. From there 
it is driven directly onto a special Erie 
Piggy-Back flat car. Smooth diesel 
power then pulls it rapidly over high- 
ways of steel to its destination. There 
the trailer is rolled off the flat car and 
delivered directly to the customer, 
completing a door-to-door shipment. 
One loading, one unloading—no in- 
between handling! 

Erie’s dependable, fast-growing Piggy- 
Back service combines the best of rail 
and highway transportation. It’s an- 
other example of progressive railroad- 
ing ... another reason why more and 
more shippers say, “Route it Erie!” 


Erie Railroad 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Princess Josephine Charlotte, 
29, sister of King Baudouin of Belgium, 
and Prince Jean, 36, heir apparent to his 
mother, Grand Duchess Charlotte of 
Luxembourg: twins, their second son and 
second daughter; in Betzdorf Castle, Lux- 
embourg. Names: Jean Félix Marie Guil- 
laume, Margaretha Antonia Marie Félicité. 
Weight: each 6 lbs. 11 oz. 





Divorced. By Yma Sumac, 35, deep- 
bosomed, lynx-eyed Peruvian singer with 
a four-octave voice: Moises Vivanco, 38, 
who, in spite of his infidelities and an eye- 
blacking free-for-all with her last month, 
will continue as her manager and arrang- 
er; after 14 years of marriage, one child; 
in Santa Monica, Calif. 


Divorced. Jack Randolph Webb, 37, 
creator, director and star (as wooden- 
faced. Sergeant Joe Friday) of radio and 
TV’s Dragnet (Time, March 15, 1954); 
by his second wife, Dorothy Towne, 27, 
blonde sometime actress; after two years 
of marriage (including three separations), 
no children; in Hollywood. 


Divorced. Edith Piaf (Parisian argot 
| for sparrow; real name: Gassion), 41, 
birdlike (4 ft. rr in., 91 Ibs.) French cab- 
aret singer (La Vie en Rose); from 
Jacques Pills, 48, French songwriter; after 
4} years of marriage, no children; in Paris. 


Divorced. John Ireland, 42, actor of 
screen (All the King’s Men), stage (Sum- 
mer and Smoke) and TV; by Joanne Dru 
(real name: Joanne Letitia La Cock), 35, 
brunette cinemactress (Red River, Day 
of Triumph); after 74 years of marriage, 
no children (she has three by her marriage 
to Crooner Dick Haymes); in Hollywood. 


Died. Povilas Zadeikis, 70, Minister to 
the U.S. from Lithuania since 1935; of a 
heart attack; in Washington, D.C. Like 
the former representatives from Latvia 
and Estonia, Zadeikis stayed on after the 
Soviet Union incorporated the three little 
countries in 1940 (an act of conquest 
never recognized by the U.S.). 


Died. Erich von Stroheim, 71, oldtime 
bullet-headed movie menace (Grand IIlu- 
sion, Five Graves to Cairo) and pioneer 
writer-director of realistic films (Blind 
Husbands, 1919; Foolish Wives, 1922; 
Greed, 1925); of cancer; in his villa at 
Maurepas, outside Paris. After seven years 
as an officer in the Austrian cavalry, 
Vienna-born Erich Oswald Hans Carl 
Maria Stroheim von Nordenwall came to 
the U.S. in 1909, drifted to Hollywood 
(1912) and, with his Prussian strut, 
cropped head and monocle, lodged firmly 
in the public mind (viz. D. W. Griffith’s 
Hearts of the World) during World War I 
as a cruel, arrogant German militarist, He 
once quipped that no one had any idea 
then of what a German officer looked like, 
but “ever since all German officers have 
| apparently been trying to look like me.” 
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costliest item in the company pension plan 


Time is money. And a busy executive's time is often Big Money. 


The top management of B Company had assumed full respon- 
sibility for the operation of the con pany pension plan since its 
beginning. As the fund grew, so did the time required to keep 





the pension dollars properly invested. Eventually, € so spent 


had to be taken from company business... hours that the 


business operation sorely needed. 





Concerned, the company executives went lookin 
. and found it at The First National Bank of Chi 


g for help 


ro. 


They discovered that a vast amount of significant financial 
information inevitably comes to a Bank with national connec- 





tions. They saw how this information is constantly being trans- 
lated into intelligent, flexible investment policies which experi- 


enced Trust Officers adapt to the special needs of each account. 
The executives of B Company have turned over their extra- 


curricular pension plan investment problems to us. They be- 
lieved—and time has proved them right—that at The First, 


their pension funds would continue to get top quality supervision. 


The executive time and talent thus restored to the Company’s 
business pays the annual charges many times over. 


If you can’t afford to spend time in effort not directly con- 
cerned with company profits and growth, why not get in touch 
with us and talk over the situation? Remember—time is money. 
Why wait to prove the point? 


The Trust Department 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERA EFOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








THE PEACEFUL ATOM 


practical ambassador of goodwill throughout the world 


Nuclear Reactors Being 
Shipped Abroad by 
Atomics International 


Around the world the minds of men 
are stirring to the proven benefits and 
future promise of the Peaceful Atom... 
the minds of young men called Hans, 
Mitsui or José no less than the Bill’s 





tion—AI pioneers the field. In plans for 
the generation of economical power, 
AI has brought to the pilot plant stage 
some of the most promising reactor ap- 
plications yet devised. 


Generation of Trained Minds. As 
builder of the first privately owned 
industrial reactor (in operation at the 
Armour Research Foundation, Chi- 





INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE: ATOMIC ENERGY 
Denmark’s Per Frederiksen, Al’s John B. Williams meet in Canoga Park, California 


and Charlie’s of the U.S.A. 

From the historic states of Europe to 
the patient peoples of the Orient, inter- 
est in the peaceful use of the atom runs 
high. First in importance is the growing 
need for a new source of power. But 
before this can be realized there must 
come a program of education and 
familiarization. 


Advancing on Two Fronts. Atomics 
International is actively engaged in the 
worldwide effort to put the atom to 
work. In the export of research reactors 
—essential tools for nuclear indoctrina- 





cago), Al was chosen to provide a sim- 
ilar installation for the Japan Atomic 
Energy Research Institute, now nearing 
completion in Tokyo. In Europe, Al is 
proceeding with reactors for three dif- 
ferent sites, and has others under nego- 
tiation. Under construction are reactors 
for West Berlin and the University of 
Frankfurt in West Germany, and the 
Danish Atomic Energy Commission at 
a site near Copenhagen. 

Generation of Power. With comple- 


tion of construction of the Sodium 
Reactor Experiment (SRE) Al is now 


A DIVISION OF NORTH 


conducting tests on this nuclear power 
reactor, a part of the AEC’s program to 
develop economical power from atomic 
energy. The SRE will produce 20,000 
kilowatts of heat, to be converted into 
electricity and distributed by the South- 
ern California Edison Company. Plans 
are under way for a full-scale Sodium 
Graphite Reactor to produce 75,000 
kilowatts of electricity for the Consum- 
ers Public Power District of Nebraska. 

Al is pioneering another nuclear 
power reactor, the Organic Moderated 
Reactor (OMR), which also promises 
economical power, particularly in the 
10,000 to 50,000 kilowatt range. Al is 
conducting the Organic Moderated 
Reactor Experiment for the AEC at the 
National Reactor Testing Station in 
Idaho. This nuclear power reactor will 
produce about 16,000 kilowatts of 
power in the form of heat as part of the 
development program for the OMR. 
The American and Foreign Power 
Company, Inc., has selected the OMR 
for installation in a Latin American 
country, and an OMR nuclear power 
plant is planned for Piqua, Ohio. 





East MEETS WEsT IN Tokyo 
Al's James Henrie, Japan's Dr. R. Hara 


Al’s Prominence in the worldwide 
atomic scene stems from long experi- 
ence in all phases of nuclear technology, 
including design, construction and 
operation of nuclear reactors. If you re- 
quire a reactor, for power or research, 
at home or abroad, write: Director of 
Technical Sales, Dept. T-73, P.O. Box 
309, Canoga Park, California. Cable 
address: ATOMICS. 


ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL 


AMERICAN AVIATION, INC, 


PIONEERS IN THE CREATIVE USE OF THE ATOM 






Lonely & Shook Up 


Cavorting sullenly before Hollywood 
cameras last week, Sexhibitionist Elvis 
Presley got all shook up by his pelvic 
pulsations, dislodged a cap prettifying one 
of his teeth, inhaled the bit of porcelain 
into a lung. While thousands of bobby- 
soxers fretted next day over the voice 
that was stilled, surgeons removed the 
object with forceps and bronchoscope. 

It was just one of those minor disasters 
that pave the way to greatness, and Elvis 
had plenty of material consolations for 
his pain. For his antics in his third film, 





International 
PresLey BARING FANG FoR NURSE 


No daddies with shotguns wanted. 





Jailhouse Rock, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
will pay him an unheard-of $250,000 plus 
50% of the net profits. This gives him a 
clear shot at coining the most money 
ever earned by a star on single film. 
Moreover, just to keep Elvis rocking con- 
tentedly, M-G-M also tossed to Elvis 
Presley Music, Inc. the handling of the 
movie's sheet music and disks, provided 
an executive suite in its studios for Elvis 
and his ménage of mentors, flacks and 
professional pals. 

But was Elvis really happy? Sensing 
the sadness that lurked behind Million- 
aire Presley's pout, the New York Herald 
Tribune’s keen-nosed Joe Hyams asked 
for an interview, was invited by to watch 
Elvis eat a modest lunch (a bowl of 
gravy, a bowl of mashed potatoes, nine 
slices of crisp bacon, a quart of milk, a 
big glass of tomato juice, lettuce salad, 
six slices of bread, four pats of butter). 

Excerpts: 

Q. Do you plan to be a power for good 
and direct some of your fans’ energy into 
useful channels, such as combatting juve- 
nile delinquency? A. Juvenile delinquency 
isn't wearing long hair and a leather jack- 
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et. . . I never thought of using my power 
in a.good way . . . I’ve just been taking 
everything as it comes. Q. Do you feel 
secure yet as an entertainer? A. Man, I'll 
tell you I don’t know. I’m not sure wheth- 
er I've got it made. Q. Have you every- 
thing you want now? A. No, I'll tell you 
one thing. I sometimes get lonely as hell! 
Q. According to reports, you've chosen 
some remarkable parts of the human 
anatomy to sign autographs.* A. That's 
not true. I’ve written on arms, legs and 
ankles—any place decent where someone 
can take soap and wash it off . . . I don’t 
want no daddy with a shotgun after me! 
Q. What part does Colonel Tom Parker 
[ Presley's managerial mastermind] play 
in your career? A. I've got an idea of 
how to handle me better than anyone else 
has as far as keeping me in line. Colonel 
Parker is more or less like a daddy when 
I’m away from my own folks. 


The New Pictures 


Desk Set (20th Century-Fox). At long 
last, somebody has a kind word for the 
girls in the research department. The 
word: one of those electronic brains could 
do the job much better and with less back 
chat—and what's more, it would free the 
girls’ energies for the more important job 
of getting a man. 

Based on William Marchant’s 1955 
Broadway comedy about the milder terrors 


of technological unemployment, Desk Set | 


has been expanded by a sizable pigeonhole, 
in which Katharine Hepburn and Spencer 
Tracy intermittently bill and coo. Actress 
Hepburn is the head researcher for a TV 
network, the kind of girl who always knows 
the score but seldom seems to make one— 


especially with Gig Young, a rising young | 


executive who can’t seem to remember he 
is supposed to be falling for Katie. But 
then along comes Tracy, a “methods engi- 
neer” who seems determined to fire the 
heroine in both senses of the word. He 
steals her job and gives it to a young lady 
named Emmy—short for Emmarac. which 
is short for Electro-Magnetic Memory and 
Research Arithmetical Calculator—but at 
the fade it turns out he has only stolen 
her heart. 

On the whole, the film compares favor- 
ably with the play. The  scriptwriters, 
Phoebe and Henry Ephron, have added 
some happy touches of silly business. And 
though Actress Hepburn tends to wallow 
in the wake of Shirley Booth, who played 
the part on Broadway, she never quite 
sinks in the comic scenes, and in the 
romantic ones she is light enough to ride 
the champagne splashes of emotion as if 
she were going over Niagara in a barrel. 
Spencer Tracy has one wonderful slapstick 
scene, and Gig Young does very well with 
a comic style for which he is much be- 
holden to William Holden. But the real 
star of the show is Emmy. What red- 


are rumored to bear 
part of Elvis’ signature, implying that his pen 
slipped. 


* Scores of brassiéres 

































YOUR FAMILY IS 
TREATED ROYALLY 
AT 
MANGER HOTELS! 












Manger Hotels go all out for families. 
And our special family plan means 
NO CHARGE for children under 14 
when accompanied by parents (except 
in New York City). 

DRIVE UP AND RELAX... drive to the 
door of your Manger Hotel, and we'll 
park your car for you... safely and 
inexpensively. 

ENJOY THE PRIVILEGES OF A CREDIT CARD 
. say “charge it” at any Manger 
Hotel. Send for your credit card today. 
EASY RESERVATIONS —BY TELETYPE! Just 


call the Manger Hotel nearest you. 
Quick, sure confirmations. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


CLEVELAND 


THE MANGER 


THE MANGER ROWE 


SAVANNAH 


THE MANGER 






THE MANGER VANDERBILT 
THE MANGER WINDSOR 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE MANGER ANNAPOLIS 
THE MANGER HAMILTON 
THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 


BOSTON 


THE MANGER 
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The Greatest Newspaper Circulation 
In Washington History 


call it the Wilson STAFF 


for the world's greatest 


Staff of golfing experts, 
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ENGINEERS- 
DRAFTSMEN 


Go places with us 
. . » Go Professional! 


Why hide your light under a bushel (or, more 
likely, under a whole gang of fellows just 
like yourself)? Get in with a fast-moving, pro- 
fessional engineering firm—one that's not 
too big to keep on growing—one that offers 
real opportunity. 





Here's what we offer: 
* Lucrative Base Pay * Fast Advancement 
* Profit-Sharing * Generous Fringe Benefit 
* Real Help Locating Living Quarters 


- Here’s what we are looking for: 


Structural engineers and draftsmen qualified 
for bridges, highways, woter supply and 
sewage treatment plants... also mechanical 
and electrical engineers. 
INTERVIEW AND CONSULTATION 
AT OUR EXPENSE! 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND & ASSOCIATES 
360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11], Ill. 
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blooded moviegoing male will be able to 
resist the seductive lisp with which she 
murmurs pocketa, and ever so tenderly, 
queep? Indeed, what husband will not 
yearn for a female he can shut up, simply 
by not asking questions? 


The French They Are a Funny Race 
aumont;: Continental] is an American's 
idea of a Frenchman's idea of an English- 
France. The American is 
Director Preston Sturges, a comic genie 
(The Miracle of Morgan’s Creek) who 
was popped back in the bottle by Holly- 
wood some years ago, but who recently 
popped out in Paris, where he made this 
film. The Frenchman is Journalist Pierre 
Daninos and the Englishman is Major 
Thompson, the hero of The Notebooks of 
Major Thompson (Time, Sept. 26, 1955), 
a collection of Daninos’ sometimes hilari- 
ous feature stories that has sold more than 
half a million copies in Europe and the 
U.S. To turn this rag, tag and bobtail of 
epigram whimsy and general 
small beer into a movie was, according to 
Sturges, “like trying to make a film of the 
telephone directory.” But, except for a 
few wrong numbers, Director Sturges has 
done the trick with a controlled crack- 
pottiness that will take many moviegoers 
back to The Great McGinty (Time, Aug. 
26, 1940) and even farther back to the 
bladder farces of silent days. 

Indeed, 7FTAAFR is to all intents and 
purposes a silent film. Most of the time 
the actors play in pantomime, and the 
sound track is occupied by an off-screen 
voice which bears the same relation to the 
film as an M.C. to a series of blackouts. 
At least half the movie is made up of 
wacky little vaudeville routines, in which 
a stock Englishman and a stock French- 
man alternate the pratfalls. Major (ret.) 
William Marmaduke Thompson, C.S.L., 
D.S.O., O.B.E. (played by Jack Buchanan, 
the British George M. Cohan), is a cufi- 
shooting old harrumph who has left his 
best years East of Suez. Monsieur Taupin 








man’s idea of 





anecdote 


(played by Noel-Noel, a comedian who 
looks like a French edition of the late 
Robert Benchley) is a middle-aged owl 


with a skid-mark mustache who leaps at 


every idea, flailing with all extremities, as 
though it were a mouse to be torn limb 
from limb. 


Each of 
the French (and occasionally of the Brit- 
national character with the sort of 
inane intensity a small boy devotes to a 
wart. Items: French Suspiciousness, Brit- 
ish Weather, The Cult of the Liver among 
Middle-Aged Frenchmen, The Function 
of the Horse in Anglo-Saxon Courtship 
Patterns. There is a marvelous visual es- 
say on the ricochet principle in Gallic 
traffic, and the now-familiar comic scene 
in which a British mother gives her 
daughter some moral aspirin on her wed- 
ding night: “I know, my dear, it’s dis- 
gusting. But just close your eyes 
and think of England!” 

Between the acts, the script studies the 
problem of cultural rapprochement as it 
develops in the Anglo-French alliance be- 
tween the major and his second wife 


the skits considers an aspect of 
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only the world's 
fastest electric 


gives you convenient 


HALF SPACING 


Easiest, simplest method of error control 
and line justification, Half Spacing 

is but one of a host of Smith-Corona 
exclusives that mean faster, finer typing, 
Other Smith-Corona exclusives: 


Page Gage — amazing device that lets 
you set a “ bottom margin,” eliminating . 
the usual worry about end-of-page typing. 
Keyboard Controt — all operating controls 
concentrated in the keyboard area. 


Pius: Air cushioned carriage return, 
four automatic repeat actions, 88 
character keyboard, on-off signal light. 
Call your local Smith-Corona 
representative today for a factual 
ten-minute demonstration. 


best business connection 
you ever made 


SMITH-CORONA ELECTRIC 





There’s big news in pools: rugged coated nylon liners. 

Now you get the essential qualities a pool needs. Nylon 
is strong, dependable. It’s built to take the horsing 
around kids dish out ... summer after summer. Nylon 
has superior tear- and abrasion-resistance . . . the best 
defense against punctures from sharp toys and stones. 
What’s more, nylon resists water rot, mildew, chemicals. 
This year, you'll find nylon’s advantages in liners for wad- 


ing pools, and in family and in-the-ground pools as well. 
Today, a growing share of the tough nylon yarn going 
into pool liners of all descriptions is the product of The 
Chemstrand Corporation, one of the major nylon yarn 
suppliers. Produced in the only completely integrated 
nylon plant in the country, Chemstrand quality nylon is 
engineered to one goal: to make pool liners, tarpaulin, 
rope, tire cord... still stronger, still longer-lasting. 


CHEMSTRAND NYLON 


Chemstrand makes only the yarn; America’s finest mills and manufacturers do the rest, 





THE CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | © Plants: CHEMSTRAND® NYLON-Pensacola, Fla. © ACRILAN “ACRYLIC FIBER~Decatur, Ala. 





(Martine Carol). The major sees no prob- 
lem at all. “The French,” he notes con- 
tentedly. “devote to love the care we 
[ British | bring to making tea.” His wife, 
however, experiences a certain tension 
every time she looks at the head of the 
water buffalo mounted above their mar- 
riage bed, or hears the hearty English 
governess, one Miss ffyfth, encouraging 
their son at his barbell exercises with the 
singing of Rule, Britannia, 

Old jokes. but as Sturges tells them 
they get a fresh and hearty laugh—espe- 
cially when the director puts his best foot 


forward and doesn’t put all his weight on | 


the arch. 


The Little Hut (M-G-M) tries to 
make the moviegoer believe that when 
three men are marooned on a desert island 
with Ava Gardner, nobody does anything 
but talk. The point of André Roussin’s 
Frenchy little farce, and the reason the 
play ran for four years in Paris and three 
in London, was that even on a desert 
island it is possible for a man to be “civ- 
ilized""—i.e., share the wealth. even when 
his only asset is a wife. In the play the 
heroine made the merry most of her poly- 
androus predicament, but poor Ava gets 
less bed than bored. Her husband (Stew- 
art Granger) is interested in other things, 
and her would-be-wooer (David Niven) 
appears too vague to know what he wants, 
The only other man on the island is (or 
seems to be) a savage who can say noth- 
ing but “Boola!” In fact, the most inter- 
esting thing anybody can find to say is 


“Now let me see, is there anything I've | 
forgotten to do before I turn out the 


light? H’'m. No, I don’t think so. Good 


” 


night, dear! 


Current & CHoice 

Twelve Angry Men. A thriller of ideas 
in which the right to trial (and error) by 
jury is cleverly cross-examined by Script- 
writer Reginald Rose, Actor Henry Fonda 
(Time, April 29). 

The Strange One. Calder Willingham’s 
novel (End As a Man) about a Southern 
military academy makes a slick, sadistic 
thriller—a slashing good cinema debut for 
Actor Ben Gazzara (Time, April 22). 

Men in War. Director Anthony Mann 
and his camera tell a modest story of the 
Korean war with an intimate intensity 
that makes every theater seat feel like a 
foxhole; with Robert Ryan and Aldo Ray 
(Time, April 8). 

Fear Strikes Out. Psychiatry has a red- 
hot inning in this film biography of Red 
Sox Outfielder Jim Piersall, and 
old Actor Anthony Perkins scores in the 
title role (Tue, March 18). 

The Spirit of St. Louis. New York to 
Paris with Charles A, Lindbergh; Direc- 
tor Billy Wilder and Actor James Stewart 
make a good film about a great adventure 
(Tre, March 4). 

Gold of Naples. Italian Director Vit- 
torio De Sica makes high comedy of low 
life in Naples, and wins some superb per- 
formances from Sophia Loren, Silvana 
Mangano, Toto and Vittorio De Sica 
(Tre, Feb. 25). 
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CALL YOUR ALLIED MOVER 
... hes the No.! Specialist 


Ask your Allied Mover for a copy of “Before You Move.” See 
yellow pages of your phone book, or write Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
Broadview, Illinois. 


AU BD 








ALLIED VAN LINES *« WORLD’S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 
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Lucky Jim & His Pals 


The most astutely symbolical novel of 
rgth century England was Dickens’ Great 
Expectations. Young Pip. packing his bags 
for London to become a gentleman, ful- 
filled the dream image of a confident and 
ambitious middle class. Since 1954, an 
equally symbolic novel has come to stand 
for the small expectations and raddled 
nerves of mid-20th century Britain—and 
especially its middle-class intellectuals— 
under the Welfare State. The novel: 
Kingsley Amis’ Lucky Jim. 

Its hero, James Dixon, is a barely com- 
petent provincial instructor in medieval 





of the Non-U’s (for Non-Upper Class), a 
petty intelligentsia of teachers, techni- 
cians, journalists. veterinary surgeons and 
welfare officers, characterized (in the 
words of one critic) by “their long-playing 
records and their ponytail-haired wives.” 
Drab, insular and irritable, the “new men” 
suggest that, in the semi-Marxist Welfare 
State, it is the people who wither away. 
In Merrie England. Although Lucky 
Jim took the Somerset Maugham Award. 
the grand “Old Party” of British letters 
loosed a choleric blast at the “white-collar 
proletariat.” Said old (83) Somerset 
Maugham: “They do not go to the uni- 
versity to acquire culture, but to get a 


Larry Burrows—Lire 


Novetist Amis & FaMILy 
The old school tie has becomea garrote. 


history who has no desire to be a gentle- 
man; he wants merely to be a safe and 
smug academic bureaucrat. His character 
has not been tempered on the playing 
fields of Eton, and he is as proud of his 
beer tastes as he is irritated by his beer 
income. To hold on to his teaching post 
he becomes involved in a series of tawdry, 
inept and sometimes hilarious maneuvers. 
This display of self-serving clownmanship 
has catapulted his saga through 18 print- 
ings and left countless Britons alternately 
fuming and guffawing. 

Lucky Jim’s 35-year-old creator is fore- 
most among a group of postwar writers, 
¢.g., John Wain, John Osborne, Thomas 
Hinde, Peter Towry, John Braine, who 
have given British writing in the '50s a 
specific trend and a unique temper. 

In their hands the old school tie has 
become a garrote for genteel traditions. 
Moral and political neutralists, they ex- 
pend their limited energies avoiding social 
commitments. As writers, they have taken 
the drawing-room comedy and turned it 
into kitchen-sink satire. As a new social 
breed, they have spearheaded the revolt 
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job, and when they have got one, scamp 
it .. . Their idea of a celebration is to 
go to a public house and drink six beers. 
They are scum.” 

Novelist C. P. Snow (The New Men) 
issued a prompt rejoinder as to why the 
kept canaries of the Welfare State warble 
such sour notes from their badly gilded 
cages: “Lucky Jim will not accumulate 
enough money to change his way of life. 
He is never going to starve. but he cannot 
have a dramatic rise in the world. . . It 
is an unexpected result of the Welfare 
State that it should make the social pat- 
tern not less rigid but much more so.” 

Since Kingsley Amis is an amiable sat- 
irist, Jim Dixon grins and bears the fact 
that he has attained status without achiev- 
ing size. At worst, his is the venom of a 
reasonably contented rattlesnake. Under 
pressure, Dixon retreats to the practical 
joke as readily as Walter Mitty did to the 
hero-fantasy; when socially and emotion- 
ally discomfited, he makes faces—‘his 
Edith Sitwell face.’ “his Sex Life in An- 
cient Rome face.”’ At novel's end he tries 
to articulate his flashes of Angst in the 





pan during a drunken public lecture: “The 
point about Merrie England is that it was 
about the most un-Merrie period in our 
history. It’s only the home-made pottery 
crowd, the organic husbandry crowd. the 
recorder-playing crowd ...” He keels 
over “without even telling them.” 

Jim No. 2 & Joe. To hear what Lucky 
Jim is really too gentle to tell, the reader 
must turn to an unlucky Jim—James Por- 
ter, irascible hero of John Osborne’s play. 
Look Back in Anger (Time, April 22). 
Look Back is a high-decibel three-act dia- 
tribe, mainly on mom, wife, God and 
country. Hero Jimmy has just written a 
poem called “The Cess Pool.” His wife 
hovers over an ironing board—one of the 
endemic props of this school of social 
realism, together with dirty dishes and 
wet “nappies” (diapers). At the slightest 
provocation Jimmy turns into a verbal 
epileptic, particularly concerning his wife 
—“When you see a woman in front of her 
bedroom mirror, you realize what a re- 
fined sort of a butcher she is. Did you 
ever see some dirty old Arab, sticking his 
fingers into some mess of lamb fat and 
gristle? Well, she’s just like that.” 

When he is not being hysterical, Hero 
Jimmy gets to the heart of what is the 
matter: “There aren't any good, brave 
causes left. If the big bang does come, and 
we all get killed off, it won't be in aid of 
the old-fashioned, grand design. It'll just 
be for the Brave New-nothing-very-much- 
thank-you.” Says Jimmy's mistress of Jim- 
my: “He thinks he’s still in the middle 
of the French Revolution. And that’s 
where he ought to be, of course.” 

In a bestseller, Room at the Top, by 
John Braine, published in England just 
ten weeks ago, the third face of Lucky 
Jim emerges: that of the intellectual spiv 
ruthlessly making his luck. Joe Lampton 
is only a town clerk, but he knows what 
he wants—an Aston-Martin sports car, a 
villa in Cannes, and a girl who will look 
just right in either. When the daughter of 
the local industrial tycoon pops the ques- 
tion, “Joe, do you really love me?” Joe 
coos back sweet nothings in the shape of 
five zeros: “A hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth.” Room at the Top suggests for 
the first time that the Welfare State can 
be used as a runway for a take-off into 
the upper economic air by a young man 
who is not too finicky about throwing his 
friends over the side to gain altitude. 

Within the triangle of Amis, Osborne 
and Braine. the rest of the Lucky Jim 
school is encamped. John Wain (Hurry 
On Down ) is an Amis in whom the 
quinine water has changed to straight qui- 
nine. Thomas Hinde (Happy As Larry) 
explores the Welfare State Bohemia with 
a hero who feels that cadging a livelihood 
is “more honest,” and Peter Towry (/t’s 
Warm Inside) writes the comedy of carp- 
ing domesticity. The upstart philistinism 
that molds and mars the entire group is 
succinctly stated by John Braine’s hero 
when he says that everything is “simply a 
question of money.” 

End of an Era. Lucky Jim and his 
pals mark the end of an intellectual era— 
the era of Utopian belief in man’s earthly 
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THERE’S A NEW TREND IN BATHROOMS! 


The DULAVOIR—revolutionary new lavatory 
by QP ends bathroom “Cramposis” 


At last—a delightfully practical way 
to end bathroom “bottlenecks” for- 
ever. It’s the exciting, new one-piece 
Dulavoir . . . a twin basin lavatory 
with integral counter top—excelu- 
sively Universal-Rundle’s. 

By doubling the lavatory capacity 
of busy bathrooms, the Dulavoir cuts 
grooming time in half. No more 
““cues,”’ schedules, and frantic last 
minute rushing. The Dulavoir is the 
answer to bathroom “Cramposis,” the 
plight of today’s growing family. 

The Dulavoir—another Universal- 
Rundle ‘“‘first,”” mounts in a single 


counter opening with one mounting 
frame. Made of durable vitreous en- 
ameled cast iron, it is available in 
Arctic White or six lovely decorator 
pastel colors. Deep basins, two re- 
cessed soap dishes, and concealed 
overflow drains are popular features 
of this time-saving, easy-to-clean lava- 
tory by Universal-Rundle .. . the qual- 
ity pioneer for over 56 years. 

If you are an architect or builder, 
write for complete trade catalog. Or, 
if you are building or remodeling, 
send 10c in coin for U/R’s exciting, 
new, full-color book: “The New Trend 
in Bathrooms.”’ Universal-Rundle 
Corp., 486 River Rd., New Castle, Pa. 



















Universal Y.) Rundle 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD’S FINEST BATHROOM FIXTURES 





Plants in Camden, N. J.; Milwaukee, Wisc.; New Castle, Pa.; Redlands, Calif.; Hondo, Texas 





HEADED FOR THE BEST 
TIRE BUY IN TOWN! 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Stupor Acrotua Tires 


At Your Independent Pennsylvania Distributor 


For the best deal on the best tires, thousands of motorists have 
learned that it pays to see your Pennsylvania distributor. He buys 
direct from the factory, sets his own sale prices and liberal trade-in 
allowances. It’s the one place where you can be sure of getting top 
quality and expert service PLUS the best deal in town. Stop in and 
see the new Pennsylvania Super Acrolux, safety designed to eliminate 
blowout and tire failure worries, For safer summer driving, see the 


Super Aerolux today. 


Profitable distributorships are available in many parts of 
the country to meet the growing demand for Pennsylvania 
Tires. For compl te information, write: E. V. Duffy, 
Pennsylvania Tire Co., Box T-2, Mansfield, Ohio. 


For the best deal on the best tires, see your 


PENNSYLVANIA TIRE 


INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR 
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lvation through socialism and sociology 


related to the 19th century evolutior 





t history is a process of 





rovement. That et 





fashionable upper-class leftists—Auder 
Isherwood, Spender e¢ al.—are dismissed 
by Amis and Co. as playboys on a slum- 
ming party. The “new men” have act 


been poor, and understandably they st 









when they pick up the 


vni 
vnbee 


posh erstwhile pink like P 


(son of A Study of History's Arnold J.) 








and read:“It was there. at Castle Howard 
that I fell in love with Laura Bonham- 
Carter; and what I best remember about 
the first breathless evening is a dinner in 





the Canaletto room . 

But the most significant quarrel that 
Amis and Co. have with their literary 
predecessors is not that they had money 
but that they had causes. As Novelist 
John Wain puts it: “It was the last age 
consciously and feverishly the last, in 
which people had the feeling that if they 
only took the trouble to join something 
get a party card, wear a special shirt 
organise meetings and bellow slogans, 
they could influence the course of events. 
Since 1946 nobody above the Jehovah's 
Witness level has taken this attitude.” 

Behind the Amis vogue is a conscious 
retreat from Utopia. The “new men” have 
withdrawn from politics—and politics has 
withdrawn from them. Amis himself 
spelled it out in a pamphlet entitled 
Socialism and the Intellectuals. Fumbling- 
ly written but painfully sincere, it may 
be the first authentic manifesto of an 
apolitical literary age. Amis confesses that 
he finds politics a bore, and that he votes 
the Labor ticket as a kind of conditioned 
reflex—two admissions which infuriated 
British Laborites and old-line liberals. 
Analyzing his own apathy, Amis makes 
the pertinent reflection that intellectuals 
are political romantics who can be stirred 
by extreme situations: “Romanticism in a 
political context I would define as an irra- 
tional capacity to become inflamed by in- 
terests and causes that are not one’s own, 
that are outside oneself. When we shop 
around for an outlet we find there is 
nothing in stock: no Spain, no Fascism, 
no mass unemployment.” 

As for identifying with the working 
classes, it is a “mug’s game.” Nor do 
Amis and Co. propose to rally round their 
presumed benefactors, the Socialists, for 
whose triumph their predecessors fought 
so hard: “The Welfare State, indeed, is 
notoriously unpopular with intellectuals. 
It was all very well to press for higher 
working-class wages in the old days, but 
now—why, some of them are actually 
better off than we are ourselves .. .” 

The Caitiff Angels. The least resentful 
of all Lucky Jims. Kingsley Amis follows 
Voltaire’s advice and cultivates his own 
garden behind the sprawling ten-room 
house in Swansea, Wales. where he lives 
with his blonde wife Hilary and two sons 
and a daughter, all three under ten. He is 
a lecturer in English at the University 
College of Swansea, dislikes London lit- 
erary society, likes jazz, Guinness stout, 
science fiction, cricket and Rugby 
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Your Highway Ride of Tomorrow 


The opening of the Indiana Toll Road permits you to drive 
from Chicago to New York without slowing down for hills, 
traffic or curves—and without stopping, except to eat, sleep or 
gas up. You can do this more safely and still save precious 
time—up to a day between the two cities. 

You'll find roadways separated for traffic in each direction, 
limited entry and exit points, broad curves, easy grades, long 
sight distances and grade separations for cross traffic. These 
roads are a preview of the fine highways to be built on the 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 

The Interstate System should be built with concrete. That's 
because concrete usually costs less for heavy-duty roads, costs 
less to maintain, serves longer and is much safer. It’s skid- 
resistant, even in the rain. Its light color affords vastly better 
nighttime visibility. 


READING 





OHIO 


Add to the above, three great new improvements: (1) a 
thin granular layer providing a stable foundation under the 
slab in all weather; (2) air-entrained concrete to end surface 
scaling; (3) thin, almost invisible, sawed joints that give you 
the smoothest ride ever. 

A great new day is dawning for the highway user. But this 
construction job poses tremendous problems for highway 
engineers. Support them. The permanent benefits you will 
enjoy will far outweigh any temporary inconveniences. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


PENNSYLVANIA 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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How Thompson TVsystem speeds up 
rail ticket buying 


Pennsylvania Station, one of the world’s largest, uses 105 DAGE TV 


Cameras, 100 Receivers, to speed service. 


| pes of a revolutionary 
system that uses closed-circuit 
television from Thompson Prod- 
ucts’ DAGE Television Division, 
rail ticket buying at New York’s 
Pennsylvania Station is speeded 
up. Telephone reservations are 
speeded up, too! 

Now the passenger simply tells 
che clerk where and when he 
wants to go. The clerk dials a 
number and a space availability 
chart appears ona DAGE television 
receiver seen by passenger and 
clerk. (See photo above.) The pas- 
senger selects the space desired... 
and the clerk dials again. Then 


You can count on 


rs Thompson 
>. Products 


MANUFACTUREKS OF AUTOMOTIVE. AIRCRAFT, INDUSTRIAL AND 
ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS, FACTORIES IN EIGHTEEN CITIES 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES! For men with demonstrated ability in manu 


facturing and management Thompson offers fine opportunities in research, develop 
ment, engineering, production, sales, purchasing and accounting. We invite you 
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another clerk, called a “coupon 
clerk”, uses an electronic machine 
to reproduce the coupon for 
the space at the ticket counter. 
The transaction is completed. 
Telephone reservations are han- 
dled in much the same way at 
the station. 

Closed-circuit television is one 
result of Thompson’s diversified 
research and development that has 
produced many important new 
products for America’s leading 
industries. Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., 
General Offices, 


Cleveland 17, Ohio. 





This Pennsylvania Railroad employee, 
known as a “coupon clerk", keeps availability 
charts up to the second under the eyes of some 
of the 105 DAGE closed-circuit TV cameras. 
These cameras transmit information to ticket 
counters and to telephone reservation operators. 





This is a small part of the world’s largest installation of closed. 


circuit television, DAGE television receivers, in the center of the photo, 
are used by telephone reservation operators. 


to discuss your career with a rapidly growing Company serving automotive, aircrafe, 
guided missile, electronic and nuclear markets. Write Ray Stanish, Manager, € entral 
Staff Placement, Thompson Products, Inc., 


1845 East 30th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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PLAYWRIGHT OSBORNE 


ngs in the French Revolution 





matches, and making faces like Lucky 
Jim at parties. 

If Amis and the rest of his school part 
it will be because he is its only 
conscientious craftsman and its only no- 
table wit. Even so, his humor travels no 
better than the average joke in Punch, 
ind U.S. editions of Lucky Jim and a 
second novel That Feeling, 
have barely topped the 5,000 mark in 
sales. His fellow writers would probably 
fare even worse, for they write with a 
cliché-ridden arrogance that has 
from serious U.S. 
since the heyday of James Ty 
the cult of social protest. 

Ironically, the writers of 


company 


Uncertain 


sloppy 
been absent fiction 


Farrell and 


the Lucky 
Jim school have something to say. They 
authentic 
Britain's shrinking pains. They are socio- 
cultural D.P.s. uprooted from the class of 
their birth and ill at ease in the accents of 
their betters. Enviously they yearn for 
the privileges of the aristocracy, without 
its responsibilities. They have a fierce as 
well as a flabby honesty. It can be said of 
each of them, as one critic said of Lucky 
Jim: “He has one skin too few. but his is 


have become chroniclers of 


not the sensitiveness of the young man in 
earlier twentieth century fiction: it is the 
to which his nerve ends are trem- 


phony 
blingly exposed, and at the leas 
of the phony he goes tough.’ 

In a way, their egotism is preferable to 
the deadly altruism of the ‘30s 
intellectuals minded everybody's business 
ind loved mankind with a dreadful ab- 
stract love often indistinguishable from 
hatred. But Lucky 


possess the defect of their egotistical 


suspicion 


whose 


Jim ind pals also 
vir- 





tue, Determined not to pledge a false alle- 
giance, they reject all allegiz 

In the third 
Dante, with Virgil as his guide 
the outer confines of Hell and the 

vast throng of confused rits set 
upon by hornets. He asks 


inces as false. 
Inferno 


enters 





canto of the 





sees 








wasps and 
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Virgil ‘Who are these that seem so 
overcome with pain?” And Virgil an- 
‘This miserable mode the dreary 
souls of those sustain, who lived without 
blame. and without praise. They are 
mixed with that caitiff choir of the angels, 
who were not rebellious, nor were faithful 
to God 


swers 


but were for themselves. 


Hook's Hook 


THE FirtH AMEND- 
00k — Cri- 








“Have you stopped beating your wife?” 
is regarded as the symbol of all loaded 
questions asked by lawyers. But N.Y.U. 
Philosophy Professor Sidney Hook con- 
tends that the question “Do you now or 
have you ever beaten your wife?”, is an 
eminently plain question and that anyone 
who invokes the Fifth Amendment rather 
than answer yes or no may be fairly sus- 
pected by his neighbors of having in fact 





cuffed the little woman around. 

In recent years the “ritualistic” liber- 
als (Hook’s own phrase) have built up 
an entire martyrology of people who sup- 
suffered as a result of invoking 
the Fifth before congressional committees. 
\ leading exponent of this position is Har- 
vard Law School's Dean Erwin Griswold, 
whose book. The Fifth Amendment To- 
day, Hook takes apart with 
and relish. 


posedly 





precision 


Hook holds that the “wisdom and jus- 
tice’ of the privilege against giving self 


| 
testimony are far less self- 


f- 


iner 





nating 
evident than most of the other provisions 
of the Bill of Rights, 
reasons given by Griswold in the 


He cites two main 
end- 





ment’s support: 1) “It is cruel to require 
a man to provide evidence of his guilt”"— 
this Hook calls, in Jeremy Bentham's 
words he old woman's reason,” pointing 
out that punishment itself is cruel; 2) “it 
constitutes a protection for the innocent” 
—that, according to Hook, is “far from 
conclusive until we know to what extent 

the guilty profit by it.” The fact 
that in Anglo-American law a man is pre- 
sumed innocent until proved guilty does 
not mean that his fellow citizens must 
tbandon their common-sense judgments 
—"the common sense of the moral tradi- 


tion of the Western world’—about his 





actions. 
Use by a witness of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, Hook persuasively demonstrates, 





demands a 
though not 


gitimate presumption,” al- 
conclusive. of his guilt. Hook 
shows that the reverse attitude, if carried 
would 
make nonsense of law enforcement and 


to the logical extreme of its illogic 


justice, To refute Griswold’s hypothetical 
the Fifth 
Hook offers some cases of his own, includ- 


cases of Innocent men invoking 


of the man who goes fishing with 





anion: a cry and a splash are 
} 


ned body is found. W 








would anyone think, asks Hook. if 
fisherman refuses to reply to ques 
with the explanation that “my ans 


would ter 





to show me guilty of a 


crime 





This short, lucid and important 





your Mutual 


; Benefit 
», Life Man 


{ say. ye 





“Creating | 
an estate 

is like 
building 


a house... 


... Without a carefully worked-out 
plan—you're sunk!” Creating a 
healthy estate, for example, requires 
coordination of all your assets 
analysis of vour future as well as 
your present income and 
obligations—and a plan that is 
realistic as well as optimistic! 
Fortunately, the wise “architecting” 
of such programs is part of every 
Mutual Benefit Life man’s training 
—and many Mutual Benefit Life 
men like Rowland F. Mellor, 

New York City, specialize in creating 
estates—especially for younger men. 





The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
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Every — 


automatic temperature control 
in this modern school 
is from a single source... 


... for utmost comfort, safety and fuel 
economy, plus single-source respon- 
sibility. Powers space controls are 
used for heating and ventilating sys- 
tem ... Powers regulators at the hot 
water generators . . . and Powers 
thermostatic shower controls for extra 
safety in the shower room. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
Dept. 557 e Skokie 1, Illinois 


Specialists in 
Thermostatic Control 
Since 1891 


Belit Howell! 


















j ST. PATRICK 
HIGH SCHOOL, 
CHICAGO 


Architects: 
Belli & Belli 
W-B Engineering Co. 
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Bring your vacation 
back alive! 


Just pack your bag—and this brand 
new Bell & Howell movie camera. 
It holds 100 feet of film, takes eight 
average scenes per winding. And it 
threads itself for quick and easy 
loading. 

Set the Sun Dial... sight. . . 
shoot. Great movies! Great fun! 
You'll love the Swifturn turret too. 
From normal lens to telephoto is a 
fast flip of your wrist. 

So start your vacation at your 
dealer's. The 16mm 240-T is as easy 
to take as two weeks with pay. With 
£/2.5 Sunomatic lens, $219.95. 

Free booklet! Write Bell & 
Howell, Dept. T-10, Chicago 45, II. 


& Howell 


50 YEARS OF FINER PRODUCTS 


THROUGH IMAGINATION 





the best work to date on the subject, and 
should be the last word for all except the 
sentimentally prejudiced. At a time when 
many TV-conditioned minds are nudged 
towards the “forum” rather than real 
debate, this argumentative work is a re- 
lief. In a wide cast for the high-flying 
fish of fallacy, Dean Griswold & Co. are 
firmly caught on Hook’s hook. 


Promise from the Heartland 


Lesson AND OTHER 
Evan S. Connell Jr. 


THE ANATOMY 
Stories (214 pp.) 
—Viking ($3.50). 

Opening a collection of short stories 
by a new writer is often like dipping into 
a sample box of chocolates: the unwary 
are apt to be brought down by a surfeit 
of soft centers or too many brandied 
cherries. In this book there is no such 
hazard, Its eleven stories are all rock- 
hard and novel in flavor. 

Author Connell’s most frequent theme 
is the failure of human beings to com- 
municate with one another. In the title 
story, a dusty professor in a dusty Mid- 
west college tries desperately to explain 
the purpose of art to his attentive life 
class, which is embarrassed by life. The 
Beau Monde of Mrs. Bridge flashes a 
series of suburban snapshots of a well- 
intentioned matron who might just as 
well be calling to Mars for all the contact 
she makes with her friends, her relatives 
or herself. The Walls*of Avila has fun 
with the return of the native: an expa- 
triate comes home after ten years abroad 
to be greeted with both the restless im- 
patience of busy men who have more to 
do than listen to a traveler's tales and 
the envy of those who realize that life 
is slipping by without their having done 
any of the things they have dreamed of. 

Many of Connell’s tales turn on the 
conflict between Bohemian and Philistine. 
What is refreshing about them is that 
the cards never seem stacked on one side 
or the other. His Philistine realizes that 
a magic has gone out of his life, that 
“things were different now. The winged 
seeds that gyrate down from the trees 
now mean nothing else but that we must 
sweep them from the automobile hood 
because stains on the finish lower the 
trade-in value.”’ And his bohemian is intel- 





| ligent enough to recognize and be shamed 


by his own posing. At the peak of his 
talkativeness and charm, he ‘commences 
to doubt the impression he is making.” 

Author Connell, 32, is a Missourian 
who has been a premedical student at 
Dartmouth, a Navy flyer, and a wanderer 
in the U.S. and the world. His writing is 
both vivid and various, and its weaknesses 
are the sort that promise future strength. 
In his refusal to make explicit judgments 
leaving it to the reader to draw his 
own conclusions—Connell has made his 
first steps in the direction of the goal 
set by that master of the short story, 
James Joyce, who argued that “the artist, 





| like the God of creation, remains within 


or behind or beyond or above his handi- 
work, invisible, refined out of existence, 
paring his fingernails.” 
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Now 





nylon cord gives tires lasting strength, 


means new freedom from fear of blowouts 


Nylon’s shock-absorbing toughness shrugs off the every- 
day road shocks that can cause unseen damage to ordi- 
nary tire cord, lead to blowouts under the stress of high- 
way driving. For today’s heavier, more powerful cars, 
for the sustained speeds permitted on today’s highways, 
nylon cord tires give you a priceless extra margin of safety. 


The lasting strength and protection of nylon cord tires 


have been proven in billions of miles of use by truckers, 


All tire companies make nylon cord tires. Whether 


you choose premium or standard nylon tires, they offer 


you greater protection than comparable tires made with 


ordinary cord, Look for the identification on the sidewall. 


Insist on nylon when buying new tires—change to nylon 


when buying anew car. 


NYLON CORD PROTECTS AGAINST THE 4 MAJOR CAUSES OF BLOWOUTS 





2. MOISTURE DAM- 
AGE. Water can't rot 
nylon cord. Nylon ends 
blowouts due to mois 
ture seeping in through 
cracks or cuts in tires, 


1. BRUISE DAMAGE. 
Nylon’s shock-absorb 
ing toughness protects 
against impact damage 
caused by hitting @ 
bump, hole or rock. 
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3. FLEX FATIGUE. 
Nylon’s resilience 
guards against the 
Strength-sapping flex 
strain that occurs every 
single time a tire turns. 


4. HEAT DAMAGE. 
Nylon gives two-way 
Protection. It not only 
has greater heat resist- 


ance, but also makes 
cooler-running tires. 


BETTER THINGS OR ETTER LIVING 
~THRC GH HEMISTRY 





The safest, strongest tires 
are made with nylon cord 


Watch Du Pont Theater, Tuesdays, ABC Network, 9:30 EST 
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Neutracel: the newest reason why Hammermill Bond |M|1S CELLANY 


prints better, types better, looks better 





Why is Hammermill Bond now better 
than ever? The answer's in this picture: 


hardwood’s 


N OFFICE right out in the woods? It’s 
Par to dramatize the reason why 
your business letterheads will make a 
better impression on better than ever 
Hammermill Bond. That reason is 
Neutracel® pulp—made by Hammer- 
mill’s exclusive process which, for the 
first time, unlocks the secrets of hard- 
woods for use in fine papers. It’s 
Neutracel . . . blended with other quality 
pulps... that gives today’s Hammermill 
Bond a smoother, more velvety surface 
for more distinctive letterheads, for more 
readable printing, typing, writing and 
carbon copies. 

You can sce the difference that hard- 
wood’s finer fibers make. Hold a sheet 
of new Hammermill Bond up to the 
light. Or look at the photos at right. 
See how the fibers are more evenly dis- 
tributed. That’s finer formation, a key 
quality in fine paper. 

And Neutracel’s special properties add 
bulk and opacity, give the new 
Hammermill Bond a better appearance, 
a heavier feel that says “quality.” 

Hammermill spent $6,000,000 to 
develop Neutracel pulp. It’s another 
Hammermill first. The newest reason 
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finer fibers! 


why today’s Hammermill papers 1) print 
better—ask your printer; 2) type better 
—ask your secretary; 3) look better—sce 
for yourself! Ask your printer to show 
you samples of the new Hammermill 
Bond. Hammermill Paper Company, 
Eric, Pennsylvania. 





Printers everywhere use Hammermill (seus') 
papers Many display this shield. a 





with Neutracel’s finer fibers, costsno more! 





Clair de Lune. In Hartford, Conn., 
Clarence S. Grant, charged by police 
with breach of the peace, resisting ar- 
rest and lascivious carriage, pleaded “im- 


paired awareness.” 


Nervous Type. In Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Marshall Esperseth bounced his car off 
two trees. knocked over three trolley 
poles sheared off a light pole flattened 
two parking signs, smashed to a_ halt 
against a third tree, confided to arresting 


officers that he felt shaken up. 


Qualification Course. In Portland, Me., 
Mrs. Lorraine E. Hughes, suing for di- 
vorce, testified that her husband wanted 
her to learn a list of words from the dic- 
tionary every night, as he did, and to 
study to become “worthy of him.” 


Strike Down the Band. In Morgan- 
town, W. Va.. Edward Alwen Patterson 
was fined $13 for breaking into the line of 
the Regional Band Festival parade in his 
old Chrysler bearing a sign: “All bands 


are overrated.” 


High Living. In Tel Aviv, Israel, a 
court acquitted Eliahu Migdal of disturb- 
ing the peace with a noisy card game on 
his open balcony late one night. ruled 
“There is no lawful limit on the amount 
of noise a person may make on his own 
balcony.” 


Compass Points. In Miami, House 
Painter Elias Barimo, bringing a $100,- 
ooo suit against the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., stated that in painting an office 
baseboard he “commenced at the south- 
west corner, painting in a northerly direc- 
tion to the northwest corner, then easterly 
to the northeast corner, then southerly 
to the southeast corner, and then com- 

| menced painting in a westerly direction 
along the south wall toward the point of 
beginning.” where he bumped into a tele- 
phone booth placed against the wall while 
he was at work and was struck on the 
head by a panel. 


Inheritance Tacks. In Tulsa, all buses 
of the Tulsa City Lines, which in a recent 
election lost its franchise to a new line, 
carried newly installed signs: “Why wait 
on a bus? Next time call a taxi.” 


A Penny Earned. In Hartford, Conn., 
a burglar quietly broke the glass in the 
front door of the Eastern Automotive Co., 
skillfully disconnected the alarm, forced 
open the empty cash register, desperately 
ripped open the sales-tax container and 
cleaned it—of its 4¢. 


Sign Here. In Bassett, Calif., the dis- 
trict school board ruled that it is all 
right for a principal to spank a student if 
1) the parents approve, 2) the district 
superintendent approves, and 3) “two re- 
sponsible adults” other than the parents 

! are there to witness the swatting. 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 





MISSILE CRUISER—Problem: To launch SUPERSONIC BOMBER—Problem: To navigate undetected for thousands of miles to exact posi- 
a missile 1500 miles from target. An error tion in space for release of bombs or missiles, 


of only 1 degree in launching information 
would cause a 25-mile target miss. 


INERTIAL 
NAVIGATION: 


In Its Accuracy Lies Power for Peace 


ATOMIC SUBMARINE — Problem: To travel submerged for 
days and know exact spot to surface for missile firing. 





U. S. strategy for maintaining peace by making aggression 
unprofitable is based on our ability to deliver a crushing retali- 
atory blow anywhere in the world. Accurate means of directing 
such blows at long range, high speeds and extreme altitudes 


make would-be aggressors wary of breaking the peace. 


To be effective, weapon carriers must know at all times exactly 
where they are. For example, the long-range bomber with its 
pinpoint target or the pitching cruiser launching missiles far at 
sca must navigate with great accuracy. 


Solving such problems is the task of Inertial Navigation systems 
which furnish all data required automatically. Completely self- 
contained within the bomber, ship, submarine or missile, these 
Inertial Navigation systems require no contact with ground sta- 
tions. This is extremely important when military missions must 
be carried on without chance of detection. 


lo design and engineer Inertial Navigation systems involves a 
complex combination of engineering skills—gyroscopics, compu- 
tation, electronics, servomechanics and more. Their production 
calls for laboratory precision at every stage. For example, the 
gyroscopes which form the heart of Inertial Navigation systems 
must be many times more accurate than those used in commercial 
navigation 


At Sperry, Inertial Navigation systems are being produced for 
a wide variety of military applications. 


uf ARY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
DIVISION OF 


s/c SPERRY RAND CORPO ON 





How 
GREYHOUND 
PACKAGE 


EXPRESS 
saved the day 
for an optician 





Optical store in Sheboygan phones 
. supplier in Milwaukee. Wants lens 

for customer who must have his 
© glasses for afternoon conference. 





After grinding lens, supplier has it 
uw taken to nearby terminal. Then it is 

sent out on Greyhound Scenicruiser® 
Ki going to Sheboygan. 
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Lens arrives at Greyhound Terminal in 
4 Sheboygan, is rushed to optical store. 

Thanks to Greyhound, transaction is 
a completed in time for conference! 


No one 
gets it there 
in less time 
at less cost 
to aS many areas as 


GREYHOUND 


PACKAGE EXPRESS 


Traffic Department, The Greyhound Corporation 
2600 Board of Trade Building, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Greyhound Package Express gets it there 
faster—anything from optical and dental sup- 
plies to auto parts, films and drugs. Greyhound 
buses leave often from terminals located right 
in the heart of the business district. 

We take packages to and from air terminals, 
giving you a direct bus-air link-up...reach 
hundreds of towns not covered by other public 
transportation. Rates? Very low. Send C.O.D., 
Collect, Prepaid—or open a Charge Account. 
’ For full information on Greyhound Package 
Express, write us today on your own letterhead. 


= at, 


7 Wembley Ties 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF NECKWEAR 





save us $20,000 a year... 
return 133% annually on our investment!” weer, inc. 


spay t r tir t every 9 
and return 133 snnually'c ae 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parton 9, onto ne See 


989 OFFICE OUNTRIES ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 


The Sheraton-Fontenelle 





NOW — Sheraton hospitality in Omaho — world’s largest livestock market, home of Father Flanagan's 
Boys’ Town, headquarters of the Strategic Air Command, industrial and convention center of the Midwest. 





S) 

For Direct-Line 
Teletype 
reservations at 
any Sheraton Hotel 


call the Sheraton 
nearest you. 


EASTERN DIY. 
NEW YORK 
Park Sheraton 
Sheraton-Astor 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sneraton 
(formerly Wm. Penn) 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton. Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton- Kimball 


ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 


ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 


BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton 
Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton 
DeWitt Motel 


MIDWESTERN DIY 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 


Sheraton-Seelbach 
The Watterson 


DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, Ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY. lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warnor 
SIOUX FALLS, S, D 
Sheraton penter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lows 
Shetaton-Montrose 








PACIFIC DIY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-Town House 


PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 


CANADIAN DIY 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurenten 
TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
Sheraton-Brock 


HAMILTON, Ont 
Royal Connaught 


